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New  Vice-President  and 
Chief  Advancement 
Officer  Named 


By  Robert  Steiner 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
appointed  David  Palmer  as 
vice-president  and  chief  advance- 
ment officer.  Palmer  will  join 
U of  T Sept.  1,  2007. 

Palmer  is  currently  president 
and  executive  director  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  board  of 
governors  (formerly  ROM 
Foundation).  In  that  role  he  has 
spearheaded  the  Renaissance 
ROM  campaign  — a transforma- 
tional campaign  that,  in  four 
years,  has  redefined  the  museum’s 
financial  resource  base,  its  public 
brand  and  its  position  as  a major 
international  cultural  destination 
for  Toronto  and  Canada. 

Before  moving  to  the  ROM  in 
1999,  Palmer  led  a ground-break- 
ing campaign  for  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  Faculty  of 
Business  that  resulted  in  its  being 
renamed  as  the  Richard  Ivey 
School  of  Business  and  helped 
catalyze  a new  era  in  professional- 
faculty  fundraising  in  Canada.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  also  deeply 


engaged  with  Ivey’s  international 
outreach  to  Asia. 

Palmer  began  his  career  as  an 
adjunct  professor  of  musicology 
in  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario’s  Faculty  of  Music.  He 
earned  a master  of  fine  arts  from 
Princeton  University  and  holds  a 
bachelor  of  music  (magna  cum 
laude)  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

“David  Palmer  has  a remark- 
able record  and  powerful  experi- 
ence to  offer  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “We  already  have  a very 
strong  advancement  and  alumni 
affairs  team.  David  will  build  on 
its  strengths  by  deploying  his 
unparalleled  experience  with 
international  fundraising,  his 
deep  understanding  of  business 
and  philanthropy  and  a demon- 
strated ability  to  mobilize  a global 
alumni  community  around  highly 
strategic  platforms  of  growth  and 
innovation.” 

“I  am  very  excited  to  work  with 
-See  U OFT  Page  4- 


Students’  Math 
Prowess  on  Display 


By  Elaine  Smith 

JUST  MISSING  A PODIUM  FINISH, 
U of  T student  mathematicians 
did  the  university  proud  in 
claiming  fourth  place  in  the  67  th 
annual  William  Lowell  Putnam 
Mathematical  Competition. 

The  competition,  administered 
by  members  of  the  Mathematical 
Society  of  America,  began  in  1938 
— the  inaugural  winners  hailed 
from  U of  T — and  is  designed  to 
stimulate  a healthy  rivalry  in 
mathematical  studies  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
2006  edition  of  the  competition 
featured  teams  from  402  schools 
and  results  were  announced  in 
late  March  2007.  The  only  teams 
ahead  of  U of  T in  the  competi- 
tion were  those  from  Princeton, 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  our 
result,”  said  Professor  Emeritus 
Ed  Barbeau,  U of  T’s  team  co- 
ordinator. “It’s  time  to  break  out 
the  bubbly.” 


The  competition  takes  the  form 
of  an  exam  administered  to  teams 
of  three  students.  There  are  two 
three-hour  sessions,  each  consist- 
ing of  six  mathematical  problems 
designed  to  test  originality  as  well 
as  technical  competence.  Any  num- 
ber of  students  at  each  university 
can  sit  for  the  exam,  but  the  three 
team  members  must  be  determined 
in  advance.  The  2006  test  was 
administered  to  3,640  students  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Barbeau  and  his  colleagues 
selected  fourth-year  computer 
engineering  student  David  Han, 
arts  and  science  math  specialist 
Janos  Kramar  and  first-year  arts 
and  science  student  Viktoriya 
Krakovna  to  form  the  U of  T team 
and  their  judgment  was  rewarded. 
With  their  fourth-place  finish,  the 
students  earned  a $10,000  prize 
for  the  university  and  $400  apiece 
for  themselves. 

Barbeau  said  some  schools  take 
the  contest  very  seriously  and 

-See  STUDENTS’  Page  4- 


Tranquility  and  Tea  Amidst  the  Traffic 


Impervious  to  the  din  of  traffic  noise  from  his  neighbourhood  at  Queen  and  Ossington,  Zen  master  Yangil  of  the  Nine 
Mountains  Zen  Gate  Society  prepares  tea  for  U of  T students  Jasmine  Baetz  (left)  and  Kirstie  Peden.The  under- 
graduate students  are  participants  in  the  Department  for  the  Study  of  Religion's  Introduction  to  Buddhist  Traditions 
course.  They  conducted  research  on  Buddhist  institutions  and  practices  in  the  Toronto  area.  Students  created  a web 
portal  that  maps  these  religious  centres,  integrating  research  papers,  ethnographic  studies,  images  and  other  media. 
The  website  can  be  accessed  at  http:llrl  .chass.utoronto.ca/mappingreligion/. 
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St.  Mike’s  Combines  Christian 
Values,  Hands-On  Learning 

By  W.D.  Lighthall 


When  , the  University  of  St. 

Michael’s  College  was 
founded  in  1852,  its  founders 
gave  the  institution  a motto  with 
three  core  values. 

“Put  simply,  they  were  to  teach 
goodness,  develop  character 
and  impart  knowledge,”  said 
Professor  Mark  McGowan, 

principal  of  St. 

Michael’s,  today  a 
federated  college 
within  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

St.  Michael’s 
demic  divisions  and 
programming  con- 
tinue to  reflect  its 
status  as  a Catholic 
university  committed  to  the  study 
of  the  Christian  tradition  and  con- 
cern for  the  human  condition,  but 
through  the  years  the  college  has 
embraced  a wider  vision  of  spiri- 
tuality and  teaching.  Today,  St. 


Michael’s  welcomes  students  of  all 
backgrounds  and  offers  a range  of 
interdisciplinary  academic  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  co-curricular 
programming  and  student-life 
activities,  that  support  students’ 
intellectual  development  as  well 
as  their  moral  and  spiritual 
development. 

McGowan  refers  to  it  as  mixing 
St.  Michael’s  academic  mission 
with  its  “good- 
ness” mandate. 
This  approach  is 
exemplified  by 
Intercordia,  a 
new  course  that 
combines  social 
justice  studies 
and  international 
development. 
Teaching  duties  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary course  are  shared  by 
McGowan,  a historian,  and 
Professor  Reid  Locklin,  a theologian, 

-See  COMBINING  Page  9- 


CALL  FOR 
PARTICIPATION 


NATO  RESEARCH 

To  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THE"  NATO  : 
Science  for  Peace  and  Security  pro- 
gram, attend  a panel  discussion 
sponsored  by  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  (research)  on  Friday, 
April  13  from  9:45  to  11:45  a.m. 
at  the  Michael  Charles  Council 
Chambers,  Room  202,  Galbraith 
Building,  35  St.  George  St. 
Professor  Ken  Howard  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Rauf 
Israfilov,  an  ex-member  of  the 
environmental  security  panel  of 
the  NATO  Diplomacy  Division, 
will  discuss  the  program  and 
priority  research  topics.  Visit 
www.research.utoronto.ca/events. 
html  for  more  information  about 
funding,  research  topics  and 
registration  information. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


MARK  MCGOWAN  REAPPOINTED 
PRINCIPAL  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S 


The  governing  body  of  the  University  of  St.  Michaels  College  has 
reappointed  Professor  Mark  McGowan  as  principal  of  St.  Michael’s 
College.  At  its  meeting  March  28,  the  collegium  appointed  McGowan  to 
serve  an  additional  three-year  term,  from  July  1,  2008  to  June  30,  2011. 
He  will  be  on  administrative  leave  during  the  upcoming  academic  year. 
McGowan  is  director  of  the  Christianity  and  culture  program  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  History.  The  principal  oversees  St. 
Michael’s  undergraduate  arts  and  science  operations.  Richard  Alway, 
president  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  recommended  the 
reappointment  after  receiving  the  report  of  a review  committee  estab- 
lished in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  McGowan’s  first  term  as  principal, 
am  delighted  that  the  collegium  has  reappointed  Professor  McGowan 
and  that  he  has  agreed  to  continue  serving  St.  Michael’s  m this  very 
important  role,”  Alway  said.  “Professor  McGowan  has  fostered  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  St.  Michael’s  unique  undergraduate  programs  He  has 
led  important  new  initiatives,  helping  found  our  book  and  media  stud- 
ies program  and  spearheading  St.  Michael’s  partnership  m the  U of  Ts 
concurrent  teacher  education  program.”  The  collegium  also  ratified 
Alway’s  appointment  of  Professor  Yves  Roberge  as  acting  principal  dur- 
ing McGowan’s  administrative  leave.  Roberge  is  a fellow  of  St.  Michaels 
and  a member  of  the  Department  of  French. 


TAKE  YOUR  KIDS  TO  WORK 

Register  now  for  Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  to  Work  Day,  slated  for 
April  26.  The  event  is  open  to  all  children  of  U of  T employees  in  grades 
4 to  7 and  will  run  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  morning  welcome  will 
be  followed  by  departmental  tours.  After  lunch  at  either  the  Faculty 
Club  or  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  (children  are  free;  parents  are 
$5),  the  children  will  spend  the  afternoon  job-shadowing  their  parents. 
There  are  22  tours  to  choose  from  on  the  St.  George  campus,  including 
learning  about  reptiles  at  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories  to 
making  a video  in  the  Scotiabank  Information  Commons.  U of  T 
Scarborough  and  U of  T Mississauga  will  also  be  hosting  their  own 
Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons  To  Work  Day  events.  Visit  www. 

hrandequity.utoronto.ca/news/tdswd07.htm  for  information  and  regis- 
tration forms.  Information  for  UTM  can  be  found  at  www.utm 

utoronto.ca/tods  and  for  UTSC  at  www.utsc.utoronto.ca/~hrhome/ 
takehome.htm. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

University  Professor  Richard  Bond  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics  is  the  winner  of  a Humboldt  Research 
Award,  given  by  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  lifetime  achievement  in 
research.  Winners  are  invited  to  conduct  an  original 
project  of  their  own  design  in  close  collaboration 
with  a colleague  in  Germany  for  a period  of  six  to  12 
months.  The  foundation  honours  up  to  100  interna- 
tionally renowned  scientists  and  scholars  from 
abroad  annually;  candidates  must  be  nominated  by 
distinguished  scientists  or  scholars  employed  by  a 
university  or  research  institution  in  Germany. 

University  Professor  Sajeev  John  of  physics  is  the 
recipient  of  the  2007  Brockhouse  Medal  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Physicists  (CAP)  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  pioneering  work  on  light  localization  and 
photonic  bandgap  materials.  Awarded  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  division  of  condensed  matter  and 
materials  physics,  the  award  is  given  for  outstanding 
experimental  or  theoretical  contributions  to  con- 
densed matter  and  materials  physics.  John  will 
receive  the  medal  June  19  during  the  annual  CAP 
congress  in  Saskatoon. 

Professor  Barth  Netterfield  of  physics  and  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics  has 
been  selected  to  received  the  2007  Canadian 
Association  of  Physicists  (CAP)  Herzberg  Medal. 
First  introduced  in  1970,  the  medal  is  awarded  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  any  field  of  research  by 
a physicist  who,  in  the  year  of  the  award,  is  not  more 
than  40  years  old.  Netterfield  was  chosen  for  his 
work  in  experimental  cosmology,  in  particular  for 
the  knowledge  gleaned  about  the  early  universe  from 
the  cosmic  microwave  background.  Netterfield  will 
receive  the  prize  June  19  during  the  annual  CAP 
congress  in  Saskatoon. 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Boris  Stoicheff  of 
physics  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  dur- 
ing convocation  ceremonies  June  14.  Stoicheff,  biog- 
rapher of  Nobel  Prize-winner  Gerhard  Herzberg,  is 
being  honoured  for  50  years  of  leading-edge  research 
in  the  fields  of  atomic  physics,  light  scattering, 
nonlinear  optics  and  lasers. 


Professor  Jennifer  Whiting  of  philosophy  is  the 
winner  of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Research  Award, 
given  to  an  internationally  recognized  Canadian 
scholar  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  not  a 
Humboldt  Research  Award  as  reported  in  the  March 
6 issue.  Granted  by  Germany’s  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation,  the  award  was  created  to 
promote  academic  collaboration  between  Canada 
and  Germany  and  is  awarded  to  honour  the  scholar’s 
entire  academic  record.  The  recipient  is  invited 
to  carry  out  a research  project  in  Germany  in  co- 
operation with  German  colleagues  for  up  to  one  year. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Janet  Roscoe  of  medicine  will  become 
governor  of  the  Ontario  chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  during  Internal  Medicine 
2007,  the  college’s  annual  scientific  meeting,  to  be 
held  In  San  Diego  April  19  to  21.  The  six  Canadian 
chapters  in  the  college  represent  more  than  2,000 
Canadian  internists.  Founded  in  1915,  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  is  the  nation’s  largest  medical 
specialty  society,  with  a mission  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  health  care  by  fostering  excel- 
lence and  professionalism  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Professor  Zindel  Segal  of  psychiatry  is  this  years 
recipient  of  the  Eli  Lilly  Hope  Award  of  the  Mood 
Disorders  Association  of  Ontario.  The  prize  was  cre- 
ated to  honour  an  individual  who  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  mood  disorders  in  the  areas 
of  diagnosis,  treatment  or  research  and  who  uses  his 
or  her  expertise  to  bring  hope  and  inspiration  to 
those  who  suffer  from  mood  disorders.  Segal 
received  the  award  Feb.  10  at  the  annual  Inspiration 
Awards  gala,  MAD  About  You. 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 


HART  HOUSE  DEBATERS  WIN  NATIONAL  TITLE 

The  Hart  House  debating  team  of  second-year  students  Richard  Lizius, 
a mechanical  engineering  student,  and  Adrienne  Lipsey,  a political  sci- 
ence major,  won  the  recent  2007  Canadian  National  Debating 
Championship  held  at  Queen’s  Unversity.  This  tournament  is  the  pre- 
mier university  debating  championship  in  Canada,  sanctioned  by  the 
Canadian  University  Society  for  Intercollegiate  Debate.  It  has  been  held 
since  1978,  always  in  the  Canadian  parliamentary  debating  style.  This 
year  sixty-four  teams  competed,  including  nine  from  Hart  House;  three 
of  the  four  teams  in  the  semifinals  were  from  Hart  House,  cementing 
U of  T’s  reputation  as  a hotbed  of  debating  prowess. 
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The  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics  2007 

Thursday  May  3rd,  1 :30  p.m..  Earth  Sciences  Centre,  ES  1050,  33  Willcocks  Street 
Paul  Chaikin  Experiments  with  Colloids  and  Candies 

New  York  University 


Geoff  Marcy 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


New  Worlds,  Extreme  Habitats, 
and  Life  in  the  Universe 


Friday,  May  4th,  1 :30  p.m.,  Koffler  Institute,  KP  108,  at  the  end  of  Bancroft  Avenue 

Geoff  Marcy  Properties  of  Exoplanets; 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  From  Giants  to  Rocky  Planets 

Paul  Chaikin  Nanolithography  with  diblock  copolymers: 

New  York  University  "What  Fingerprints  taught  us  about  getting 

long  range  order  in  2D. 


rhe  public  is  invited  to  a reception  in  the  Debates  Room  at  Hart  House,  5:00  - 6:30  p.m.  following  the  lectures  on  May  3. 

PAUL  Chaikin  is  the  Julius  Silver  Professor  of  Physics  at  The  Center  for  Soft  Matter  Research  at  NYU.  He  has 
worked  in  both  hard  and  soft  condensed  matter  physics,  on  topics  from  colloids,  polymers,  emulsions  and  fl 
dynamics  to  localization,  magnetism  and  superconductivity.  With  Tom  Lubensky  he  coauthored  the  graduate 
text  Principles  of  Condensed  Matter. 

Geoff  Marcy  is  a graduate  of  UC  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  currently  a faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley.  He  is  the  winner  of  a number  of  prestigious  prizes  and  awards  including  the  Shaw  rize, 
the  Carl  Sagan  Award  of  the  Am.  Astro.  Soc.,  and  NASA  Medal  for  Exceptional  Scientific  achievements,  tor 
his  work  in  the  discovery  of  a number  of  planets  beyond  our  solar  system. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  416-978-7135 

e-mail:  iyer@physics.utoronto.ca  or  visit  www.physics.utoronto.ca/~welsh  
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Chancellor  Showcases  Student  Art  at  Simcoe  Hall 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

Chancellor  David  Peterson’s 
office  now  doubles  as  an  art 
gallery,  displaying  works  of  art 
created  by  University  of  Toronto 
visual  studies  students. 

“I’ve  got  this  wonderful  office 
and  it  struck  me  that  there  were 
certain  synergies  here  because  we 
had  no  art,  we  needed  some  and 
we  have  some  fantastic  artists 
right  here,”  Peterson  said  at  a 
March  28  reception  launching  the 
Chancellor’s  Student  Art  Exhibit 
(2006-07).  “So  we  decided  to 
have  a kind  of  chancellor’s  art 
gallery  here  and  use  this  wonder- 
ful space  to  show  off  the  talent  of 
these  marvellous  young  artists 
from  U of  T.” 

Peterson  will  showcase  the 
talent  of  the  university’s  emerging 
artists  by  displaying  their  work  in 
his  office  throughout  his  term  as 
chancellor.  The  inaugural  exhibi- 
tion features  the  work  of  18  visu- 
al studies  students  and  includes 
paintings,  drawings,  photography 
and  sculpture.  Students  were 
invited  to  submit  a piece  of  work 
and  professors  and  staff  from  the 
program  worked  with  Peterson’s 
staff  to  select  the  items  for  dis- 
play. The  chancellor’s  office  paid 
for  the  cost  of  framing  the 
students’  art. 

“I’m  elated.  I was  very  happy  to 
have  my  work  selected,”  said 
Peter  Theodoropoulos,  a third- 
year  visual  arts  and  philosophy 
student  who  has  two  oil  paintings 
in  the  exhibition.  “Visibility  is 
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This  untitled  oil  painting  by  third-year  visual  arts  student  Peter  Theodoropoulos  is  one  of  many  now 
adorning  the  chancellor’s  office  walls. 


really  important  for  artists  for 
people  to  become  familiar  with 
your  work.  The  chancellor’s  office 
is  a place  where  you  know  your 
art  is  going  to  be  seen  and 
appreciated  by  all  the  people  who 


go  through  it.” 

Joanne  Tod,  a visual  studies 
professor  who  helped  select  the 
paintings  and  organize  the  exhibi- 
tion, said,  “For  the  students  to  see 
their  work  professionally  framed 


in  this  beautiful  and  dignified 
context  can  only  result  in  them 
feeling  good  about  their  artistic 
accomplishments. 

“Few  artists  get  an  opportunity 
to  have  their  work  seen  by  gallery 


owners,  international  dignitaries, 
industry  executives  and  many 
others,  so  early  in  their  careers. 
The  chancellor’s  desire  to  show- 
case the  work  of  our  student 
artists  provides  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  exhibit  their  work,  gain 
exposure  to  key  stakeholders  and 
supporters  of  the  arts  community 
and  serves  to  enrich  their  student 
experience  at  U of  T.” 

Natasha  Bailey  describes  herself 
as  an  interdisciplinary  artist  who 
works  in  photography,  video  art 
and  performance  art.  Bailey,  a 
fourth-year  student,  contributed  a 
five-piece  series  of  photographs. 
Taken  as  a whole,  her  piece  is 
designed  to  represent  the  psycho- 
logical challenges  of  dealing  with 
personal  boundaries. 

“It’s  a great  honour  to  have  your 
work  chosen  and  to  be  asked  by 
your  professors  to  show  your 
work.  As  an  artist  you  are  always 
questioning  yourself  and  it  makes 
me  feel  like  I’m  going  in  the  right 
direction,  that  my  work  is  mean- 
ingful and  is  connecting  with 
people,”  Bailey  said. 

Third-year  student  Mahan 
Javadi  said  he  was  surprised, 
though  happy,  to  have  his  piece 
selected  for  the  chancellor’s  first 
exhibition  because  his  submission 
is  a drawing  done  in  a non- 
traditional  style. 

“It’s  great  that  it’s  being  seen  by 
so  many  people,”  Javadi  said. 
“This  is  an  opportunity  to  show 
my  work  to  more  people  and  part 
of  making  art  and  being  an  artist 
is  getting  it  out  there.” 


Undergraduate  Courses  Drive  Lessons  Home  Through  Travel 


By  Sean  Bettam 

During  Reading  Week,  several 
arts  and  science  students  got 
something  they  hadn’t  bargained 
for  when  they  enrolled  in  their 
courses  last  summer  — boarding 
passes.  Some  went  to  Japan,  some 
to  Belize  and  others  to  Kosovo. 
But  the  one  thing  they  all  had  in 
common  was  their  participation 
in  a new  three-year  pilot  program 
known  as  Internationalized 
Course  Modules  (ICMs)  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

ICMs  provide  students  with  an 
intense  international  experience 
that  directly  relates  to  the  material 
in  specific  courses.  For  example, 
Professor  David  Welch  of  political 
science  and  the  peace  and  conflict 
studies  program  travelled  with  a 
group  of  students  from  his 
Contemporary  Issues  in  Peace 
and  Conflict  course  to  Japan 
where  they  visited  the  National 
Defense  Academy  in  Tokyo  and 
made  stops  in  other  cities  includ- 
ing Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
sites  of  devastation  by  atomic 
bombs  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

“The  Japan  trip  filled  in  some- 
thing of  a blank,  a chance  to 


explore  both  the  historical  roots 
of  modern  peace  and  conflict 
studies  and  to  remind  ourselves 
that  even  though  the  Cold  War  is 
over,  the  challenge  of  avoiding 
nuclear  war  is  not,”  said  Welch. 
“We  spend  a great  deal  of  time  in 
class  studying  peace  and  conflict 
issues  from  a distance.  To  under- 
stand what  is  really  at  stake,  there 
is  no  1 substitute  for  visiting 
ground  zero  to  see  just  how  hor- 
rific major  war  can  be  and  how 
resilient  the  human  spirit  can  be 
in  its  aftermath.” 

The  program  is  the  brainchild 
of  the  advisory  committee  on 
international  programs  in  arts 
and  science,  chaired  by  Professor 
Wendy  Rolph,  senior  decanal 
adviser  on  international 
exchanges.  “The  mandate  [of  the 
committee]  is  to  provide  an  inter- 
national learning  experience  in  a 
different  way  than  is  currently 
available,”  Rolph  said.  “What  this 
does  is  provide  an  added  value  to 
regular  courses.” 

Welch  suggests  that  simply 
visiting  somewhere  new  can  be 
among  the  most  powerful  and 
most  enduring  learning  experi- 
ences a student  can  have.  Before 
leaving  for  Japan,  he  hoped  that 


the  students  would  take  away  a 
visceral  sense  of  the  importance 
of  what  they  would  be  studying. 

“Japan  is  still  the  only  country 
ever  to  have  suffered  nuclear 
war,”  Welch  said.  “As  a result  of 
its  wartime  experience,  postwar 


By  Mary  Beth  Challoner 

Four  Varsity  Blues  women’s 
volleyball  players  have  been 
selected  to  represent  Canada  in 
two  different  international  beach 
volleyball  tournaments.  One  duo 
will  participate  in  the  North, 
Central  America  and  Carib- 
bean Volleyball  Confederation 
(NORCECA)  tournament  ’ in 
Trinidad  & Tobago,  while  the 
other  will  make  its  way  to  Italy 
this  fall. 

Mila  Miguel  and  partner 
Anastasia  Danilova,  fourth-year 
players,  Ontario  University 
Athletics  (OUA)  all-stars  and 
reigning  Canadian  beach  volley- 


japan  became  the  first  genuinely 
antimilitaristic  country.” 

By  the  time  this  school  year 
ends,  76  students  from  seven 
different  courses  — including 
classes  from  anthropology,  cine- 
ma studies,  classics,  drama,  the 


ball  champions,  were  chosen  to 
represent  Canada  at  this  year’s 
NORCECA  tournament  May  24 
to  28.  NORCECA  is  one  of  the 
five  world  zones  identified 
by  the  International  Volleyball 
Association.  The  May  tournament 
is  a lead-up  event  to  the  associa- 
tion’s beach  volleyball  world  tour. 
Miguel  and  Danilova  make  up  the 
youngest  Canadian  tandem 
selected  to  attend  a women’s  sen- 
ior event  this  summer. 

Heather  Bansley,  a second-year 
arts  and  science  student  and  2006 
OUA  second  team  all-star,  and 
her  partner,  first-year  physical 
health  and  education  student 
Dianne  Burrows,  took  part  in  a 


Centre  for  Environment  and  the 
Centre  for  European,  Russian  and 
Eurasian  Studies  — will  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.  The 
trips  made  possible  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  provost’s  Student 
Experience  Fund. 


national  youth  beach  volleyball 
selection  camp  March  24  to  25 
and  were  chosen  as  the  top  team 
at  the  camp.  They  will  now  travel 
to  Modena,  Italy,  to  represent 
Canada  at  the  21  and 
Under  World  Beach  Volleyball 
Championships,  Sept.  5 to  8. 

The  Varsity  Blues  women’s  vol- 
leyball team  finished  the  2006-07 
regular  season  atop  the  OUA  east 
division  and  fourth  at  the  OUA 
Final  Four  tournament.  Danilova 
was  selected  as  a first  team  OUA 
all-star  and  first  team  all- 
Canadian.  Miguel  was  also  selected 
as  a first  team  OUA  all-star,  while 
Bansley  was  named  an  OUA 
second  team  all-star. 


Blues  Volleyball  Players  Selected 
to  Represent  Canada 
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The  CHANCELLOR  JACKMAN 

PR  1RTS 

UNIvlRSiTY  OF  TORONTO  PRESENTS 

Visualization  in  Scientific  Practice 

LECTURE 

Friday,  April  27,  2007,  6 pm 

Visual  Cognition:  Where  Cognition  and  Culture  Meet 
David  Gooding 

Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
University  of  Bath,  U.K. 

Free  admission.  No  tickets  required. 

THREE-DAY  ACADEMIC  SYMPOSIUM 

April  27 -April  29,  2007 

An  international  interdisciplinary  symposium  exploring 
the  role  played  by  visualization  in  the  creation  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Visualization  will  be  explored  both  in  terms  of 
the  mental  process  of  visualizing  and  the  product  of  the 
process  of  visualization  — whether  a visual  or  materia! 
image,  model  or  scientific  illustration, 

PARTICIPANTS  INCLUDE: 

« Christy  Anderson,  University  of  Toronto 
■ Brian  Baigrie,  University  of  Toronto 

* Jed  Z.  Buchwald,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

* Lisa  Cartwright,  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

* David  Gooding,  University  of  Bath,  U.K. 

« Patrick  Maynard,  University  of  Western  Ontario 

* Alex  Soojung-Kim  Pang,  Institute  for  the 
Future,  Palo  Alto 

* Michael  Woiff-Roth,  University  of  Victoria 

* Janet  Vertess,  Cornell  University 

* Alison  Syme,  University  of  Toronto 

To  register  for  the  symposium,  contact  Muna  Salfoum 
at  muna,saliourn@utoronto,ca  or  call  416-978-5131 . 

Visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca/main  for  complete  details. 

All  events  take  place  at  Victoria  College 
91  Charles  Street  West,  Room  323 

Organized  by  The  Institute  for  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  and  Technology  with  support  from  the  Connaught 
Fund  and  Victoria  College , University  of  Toronto. 

Visit  www.artsclutoronto.ca/main  for  information  on  ail 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts  events. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 


U of  T Names  New  Vice-President 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
such  a strong  advancement  team 
at  the  university  and  to  meet  more 
of  the  university’s  many  friends 
and  supporters,”  Palmer  said.  “I’m 
also  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  university’s  remarkable 
alumni  community  around  the 
world.  They  should  see  the  uni- 
versity as  a place  that  adds  value 
throughout  their  lives  — where 
service  to  alumni  is  as  important 
as  stewardship.” 

Palmer  will  spend  the  next  few 
months  at  the  ROM  completing 
strategic  work  for  the  Renaissance 
ROM  campaign  and  assisting  in  a 
strong  transition  for  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  board  of 


governors  to  new  leadership. 

Naylor  also  acknowledged  the 
tremendous  leadership  shown  by 

“THEY  SHOULD 
SEETHE  UNIVERSITY 
AS  A PLACE 
THAT  ADDS  VALUE 
THROUGHOUT 
THEIR  LIVES.” 

Rivi  Frankie  during  the  past  21 
months  that  she  has  served  as 


interim  vice-president  and 
chief  advancement  officer.  This 
year,  with  Frankie  at  the 
advancement  helm,  supporters 
of  the  university  will  make  gifts 
totalling  over  $120  million  and 
new  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped to  reconnect  alumni  with 
their  alma  mater. 

“U  of  T owes  Rivi  a great  debt 
of  gratitude,”  Naylor  said.  “I 
can’t  think  of  any  staff  member 
who  has  been  more  committed 
to  this  university  or  who  has 
served  the  institution  so  well  in 
such  varied  roles.  Rivi  Frankie  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  highly 
valued  as  one  of  the  university’s 
extraordinary  citizens.” 


Students’  Math  Prowess  on  Display 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
train  their  students  hard. 

“Here,  we  tend  to  encourage 
students  informally,”  Barbeau 
said.  “There’s  no  specific  course.” 
Instead  he  made  past  tests  and 
practice  questions  available  for 
the  students  to  solve. 

Han,  who  is  experienced 
in  participating  in  math  contests, 
used  the  sample  problems 
to  follow  a tried-and-true 
strategy. 

“From  my  experience,  cram- 
ming for  a math  contest  will  not 
help  me  do  well,  so  I simply  tried 
to  solve  one  or  two  problems 
every  week,”  he  said. 


Krakovna,  who  placed  among 
the  top  100  finishers,  also  worked 

“IT’S  TIME  TO 
BREAK  OUT 
THE  BUBBLY.” 

on  problems  on  her  own  but 
found  her  general  knowledge  of 
mathematics  was  more  helpful 
than  specific  training. 

“During  the  contest,  as  it  often 
happens,  my  preparation  seemed 
much  less  important  than  I 


thought  it  was  because  each 
problem  is  so  unique,”  she  said. 
“It  was  a fun  contest.” 

While  the  U of  T team  has 
placed  among  the  top  10  in  recent 
years,  they  hadn’t  cracked  the  top 
five  lately. 

“I  was  so  proud  of  being  on  a 
team  that  achieved  the  highest 
rank  in  the  last  15  years,”  Han 
said. 

Barbeau,  who  himself  helped 
earn  a third-place  Putman  compe- 
tition finish  for  U of  T as  a 
student  in  1960,  was  equally 
delighted. 

“I’m  as  happy  as  a dog  with  two 
tails,”  he  said  with  a smile. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele  the 
speed , reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 

245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516 


PRINTING  MADE 
SIMPLE! 

UTP  PRINT  is  pleased  to  announce  UTP  PRINT 
ONLINE,  our  web-based  print  centre  that  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  submit,  proof  and  order 
print  jobs  right  from  your  desktop.  With  our  ONLINE 
system  you  can  easily: 

• Submit  and  proof  your  printing  jobs  online 

• Select  and  customize  jobs  from  our  online 
catalogs  including  Business  Cards 

• Receive  job  costs  and  job  status  instantly 

For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  using  our  online 
print  centre,  or  to  arrange  a demonstration  for  your  faculty, 
department  or  office,  please  contact: 

info@utpprint.com  or  phone  416-640-5333  X6201 

DIGIT  A L^  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE ► PRINT ► DELIVER 

416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 
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RESEARCH  NEWS, 


Marine  Geophysicists 
Probe  Sea  Floor 


Pharmacy  professor  Ray  Reilly  (right)  supervises  PhD  student  Kristin  McLarty  in  his  lab. 


Researcher’s  Drug  Moves  to  Trials 


By  WD.  Lighthall 

A TEAM'  FROM  U.  OF  T’S  MARINE 
geophysics  group  is  partici- 
pating in  a joint  project  to  create 
the  world’s  largest  cable-linked 
sea  floor  observatory  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  floor. 

Located  in  the  northeast  Pacific 
off  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  active 
Juan  de  Fuca  tectonic  plate  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  dozen  major 
plates  that  make  up  the  Earth’s  crust. 

“The  idea  of  this  project  is  we 
can  observe  a whole  array  of  dif- 
ferent phenomena  that  are  associ- 
ated with  plate  tectonics  and 
other  processes  in  the  ocean  with 
this  reasonably  small  — by  Earth- 
scale  standards  — sea  floor  labo- 
ratory,” said  Eleanor  Willoughby, 
a research  associate  in  marine 
geophysics  at  U of  T. 

Known  as  the  North-East 
Pacific  Time-Series  Undersea 
Networked  Experiments,  or 
NEPTUNE,  the  project  will  allow 
scientists  to  monitor  biological, 
oceanographic  and  geological 
processes  over  a period  that  could 
stretch  to  more  than  two  decades, 
depending  on  the  long-term 
impacts  on  equipment  from  the 
immense  water  pressure  and  the 
corrosive  effects  of  salt  water. 

NEPTUNE  is  a joint  U.S.- 
Canada  venture  led  by  the 
University  of  Victoria  in  Canada 
and  the  University  of  Washington 
in  the  United  States.  (Visit 
www.neptunecanada.ca.) 

“We  know  very  little  about 
three-quarters  of  the  world’s  sur- 
face — what’s  underneath  the  sea 
floor  of  the  ocean,”  said  Reza  Mir, 
a PhD  candidate  in  exploration 
geophysics  at  U of  T whose  doc- 
toral research  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  NEPTUNE. 

The  first  stage  of  NEPTUNE  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  summer 
2008.  Six  unmanned  sea  floor 
nodes,  each  roughly  the  size  of  a 
sport  utility  vehicle  and  each  host- 


ing an  array  of  instruments,  equip- 
ment and  video  cameras,  will  be 
installed  on  the  ocean  floor  in 
Canadian  waters.  These  sea-floor 
laboratories  will  then  be  connected 
to  each  other  and  to  land,  allowing 
scientists  to  conduct  experiments 
and  collect  a wide  range  of  data 
about  this  area  of  ocean. 

of  T’s  contribution  includes 
designing  and  assembling  the 
instrumentation  required  for  two 
research  projects.  One  of  these 
experiments  involves  designing 
an  electromagnetic  transmitter 
that  will  be  used  to  study 
methane  as  it  vents  from  the  sea- 
floor and  where  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  gas  hydrates  (crystals 
containing  methane  found  among 
sea  floor  sediments).  The  second 
experiment  will  use  a gravity 
meter  and  a differential  pressure 
gauge  to  measure  the  elastic 
properties  of  sea-floor  sediments 
and  how  the  sea  floor  reacts  rela- 
tive to  surface  wave  action. 

Willoughby  said  methane 
deposits  beneath  the  sea  floor 
represent  an  untapped  resource,  a 
potential  hazard  and  a source  of 
greenhouse  gas. 

“Gas  hydrates  help  hold  the  sea 
floor  together  and  if  they’re  disas- 
sociated because  of  pressure  or 
temperature  changes  there  could 
be  slump  or  a slide  and  these  in 
turn  can  trigger  tsunamis,  so  we 
need  to  know  about  their  long- 
term stability,”  Willoughby  said. 
“And  because  hydrates  store 
methane  very  compactly,  it’s  a 
potential  energy  source.  It’s  esti- 
mated there’s  more  than  twice  as 
much  organic  carbon  trapped  in 
gas  hydrates  than  all  other 
sources  combined  — oil,  gas, 
coal,  anything  else.” 

Members  of  the  team  at  U of  T 
are  Willoughby  and  Mir;  Professor 
Nigel  Edwards,  project  supervi- 
sor; Carsten  Scholl,  post-doctoral 
fellow,  data  modelling  and  inter- 
pretation; Andrei  Swidinsky,  PhD 
candidate,  computer  modelling. 


By  Maria  Saros  Leung 

Advances  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  occur  not  only  with 
the  discovery  of  new  drugs.  Often 
existing  drugs  can  be  enhanced  or 
repurposed  to  offer  an  innovative 
approach  to  care. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Professor 
Ray  Reilly’s  lab  at  the  Leslie  Dan 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  The  nuclear 
pharmacologist  makes  radiophar- 
maceuticals — drugs  that  have 
been  labelled  with  safe  amounts 
of  radioactive  substances. 
Radiopharmaceuticals  emit 
gamma  rays  and  when  imaged 
with  a gamma  camera,  they  can 
be  used  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease. 

Reilly  has  taken  Herceptin,  a 
relatively  new  and  targeted  treat- 
ment for  breast  cancer,  and 
labelled  fragments  of  the  drug 
with  indium-111.  Herceptin  tar- 
gets the  protein  produced  by  the 
HER-2  gene.  When  present  in 
two  copies,  HER-2  genes  aid  in 
normal  cell  growth  but  more  than 
two  copies  can  turn  a normal  cell 


into  a cancer  cell. 

“When  administered  intra- 
venously, this  radio-labelled  form 
of  Herceptin  is  expected  to  bind 
to  breast  cancer  tumours, 
radioactively  marking  them,” 
Reilly  explained.  “The  margins  of 
the  disease  are  defined  with  the 
hope  that  the  tumour  can  be 
completely  removed  with  mini- 
mal disruption  to  the  healthy 
breast  tissue.” 

Reilly  is  collaborating  with 
Professor  Claire  Holloway  of  sur- 
gery and  a surgical  oncologist  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre.  The  pair  recently  received 
approval  from  Health  Canada  to 
take  their  research  to  clinical 
trials. 

“The  ultimate  goal  is  that  this 
procedure,  called  radioimmuno- 
guided  surgery,  can  one  day  be 
used  to  improve  the  surgical 
treatment  of  breast  cancer, 
particularly  ductal  carcinoma  in 
situ,  an  early  stage  breast  cancer 
that  is  difficult  to  treat,”  Reilly 
said. 

The  trials  are  an  important  step 


in  ensuring  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  radiopharmaceutical.  The 
first  phase  involves  six  patients 
and  will  test  the  ability  of  radio- 
labelled  Herceptin  to  localize  in 
breast  tumours.  In  the  second 
phase  55  patients  with  breast 
cancer  who  express  the  HER-2 
proteins  will  be  administered  the 
radiopharmaceutical.  The  drug’s 
uptake  into  breast  tumours  will 
then  be  detected  at  surgery  by 
Holloway. 

Although  the  patients  will 
undergo  conventional  surgical 
removal  of  the  tumours,  imaging 
results  will  offer  a needed  com- 
parison. “These  results  will  be 
compared  to  patients’  pathology 
reports,”  said  Reilly.  “We  will  be 
able  to  determine  if  radioimmuno- 
guided  surgery  can  improve  the 
surgical  management  of  the 
patients  — removing  more  of  the 
tumour  while  saving  the  healthy 
breast  tissue. 

“This  is  one  of  the  main  goals 
of  my  research  — making  it 
translational  and  relevant  to 
cancer  care.” 


English  Professor  Promotes  the  Joy  of  Text 


By  Carla  DeMarco 

A GOOD  PORTION  OF  ALEXANDRA 
Gillespie’s  world  is  immersed 
in  the  past.  The  assistant  professor 
of  English,  who  teaches  at  both 
the  St.  George  and  Mississauga 
campuses,  focuses  on  early  book 
culture  and  the  literary  period 
between  1300  and  1600. 

Gillespie’s  latest  publication, 
Print  Culture  and  the  Medieval 
Author,  examines  hundreds  of 
early  printed  books  and  their  late- 
medieval  analogues  and  she  will 
soon  be  working  on  editing  The 
Production  of  Books  in  England 
1350-1530.  She  hopes  it  will  serve 


Professor  Alexandra  Gillespie 


as  a starting  resource  point  for 
students  interested  in  exploring 
medieval  book  history,  literary 
books  and  English  literary  manu- 
scripts. 

Her  current  research  concen- 
trates on  the  period  of  transition 
between  manuscript  and  print. 
The  first  books  were  printed  in 
England  in  1476  by  William 
Caxton  and  Gillespie  focuses  on 
the  100  years  prior  to  their  print- 
ing and  the  100  years  after  the 
printing  press  emerged. 

“The  transition  between  manu- 
script and  print  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  doesn’t  result  in  a 
particularly  different  oral  culture,” 


said  Gillespie.  “After  printing  you 
still  use  the  oral  — reading  books 
aloud  — as  a really  important  mode 
of  transmission,  partly  because 
there’s  not  much  evidence  that 
printing  actually  changed  the  cost 
of  books  for  quite  a long  period.” 

She  compares  the  advent  of 
printing  to  the  current  electronic 
shift  taking  place  today,  with  books 
available  online  and  people  down- 
loading them  onto  their  iPods. 

Gillespie  said  that  just  as  print- 
ing didn’t  necessarily  make  books 
accessible  because  some  people 
couldn’t  afford  to  purchase  them, 
not  everyone  has  access  to 
computers  or  the  Internet. 


She  completed  her  doctorate  at 
Oxford,  keeping  in  mind  that  as  a 
scholar  she  should  pursue  some- 
thing that  would . interest  her 
enough  to  work  on  it  every  day  of 
her  career.  “Even  though  book 
history  has  become  very  fashion- 
able recently,  I will  keep  doing  it 
long  after  it’s  - not  fashionable 
because  I love  it,”  Gillespie  said. 

“The  period  that  I’m  talking 
about  can  unsettle  some  of  our 
assumptions  about  what,  the  past 
was  like,”  she  said.  “Challenging 
those  assumptions  is  important 
but  there’s  also  just  a sheer  joy  of 
discovery  and  of  intellectual 
inquiry.” 
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DID  YOU  KNOW...?  PAT’S 

Barber  Shop 

(Est.  1958  on  McCaul  Street) 

Has  a new  location: 

346  Dundas  St.  West,  Lower  Level 

Opposite  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  (AGO) 

Receive  a 10%  Discount  with  this  ad 

SAM  416*971*5528 


Reach  a circulation  of  14,500  on 
3 campuses  and  9 teaching  hospitals. 
Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in  The  Bulletin 
For  details  and  deadlines, 
978-2106 


CENTENNIAL  OPEN  HOUSE  & REUNION 


Join  us  on  May  5th  when  OISE  will  host  a Centennial  Open  House  and  Reunion 
to  celebrate  100  years  of  Studies  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Saturday,  May  5,  2007  OISE  252  Bioor  Street  West 
Reception  1 pm  Open  House  2 to  4 pm 

Join  fellow  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  students  from: 

Faculty  of  Education  - FOE,  University  of  Toronto  Schools  - UTS, 

Ontario  College  of  Education  - OCE,  The  Institute  of  Child  Study  - ICS, 

College  of  Education  University  of  Toronto  - CEUT,  Faculty  of  Education  University  of  Toronto  - FEUT 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  - OISE,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  - OiSE/UT 
Reconnect  with  classmates,  professors,  and  colleagues! 

OISE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Celebrating  / OO  Years 

For  more  information  visit  www.100years.oise,utorortto,ca  or  call  416.923,6641  Ext,2900 


UofT  staff  & faculty 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT 
FROM  CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  1 00%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis,  call  us 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 
at  41 6-441 -9742 


Cyber  Bullying  on  the 
Rise,  Says  Researcher 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

CHILDREN  WHO  BULLY  APPEAR  TO 
have  found  a new  platform  to 
intimidate  and  taunt  their  peers 
and  preliminary  research  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  indicates 
that  cyber  bullying  is  becoming 
more  prevalent. 

“With  more  children  and  youth 
using  the  Internet,  e-mail,  text 
messaging,  social  networking 
sites  and  webcams,  we’re  seeing 
more  bullying  through  these 
forms  of  technology,”  said 
Professor  Faye  Mishna  of  social 
work  and  co-principal  investiga- 
tor of  a research  initiative  on  the 
Cyber  Abuse  of  Children  and 
Youth,  funded  by  Bell  Canada. 

Mishna  led  a research  team  that 
held  focus  groups  with  students 
between  grades  5 and  12  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area.  Among  the 
findings  was  the  image  of  the 
cyber  aggressor  hiding  behind  the 
anonymity  of  the  keyboard.  The 
students  told  researchers  that 
they  believed  the  Internet  made  it 
easier  for  kids  to  bully  others  by 
saying  hurtful  things  they  might 


not  say  in  a face-to-face 
encounter.  The  virtual  world  also 
allowed  bullying  to  continue  after 
the  school  day  ended,  invading 
the  student’s  home.  The  focus 
group  sessions  revealed  that  chil- 
dren and  youth  do  not  tell  an 
adult  about  being  cyber  bullied 
because  they  fear  that  their  com- 
puter privileges  will  be  taken 
away.  Participants  also  felt  that 
since  cyber  aggressors  could  not 
be  identified  there  was  no  use  in 
telling  parents. 

Based  on  the  findings  thus  far, 
Mishna,  in  consultation  with  Kids 
Help  Phone,  said  education  and 
communication  are  two  of  the 
most  valuable  tools  that  parents 
have  to  prevent  cyber  bullying 
and  to  encourage  safe  use  of  the 
Internet  and  other  forms  of  tech- 
nology. Mishna  emphasized  that  if 
a child  is  being  cyber  bullied,  par- 
ents should  intervene.  If  the  child 
is  being  bullied  by  a peer  at 
school,  parents  should  contact  the 
school  principal.  If  a child  is  being 
threatened  or  harassed  online  by 
anyone  else,  parents  can  contact 
cybertip.ca  or  the  police. 


U of  T Club  Teaches 
Business  of  Chemistry 


By  WD.  Lighthall 

The  University  of  Toronto’s 
chemistry  club  is  two  parts 
student  organization,  one  part 
entrepreneurial  endeavour. 

This  club  for  graduate  chem- 
istry students  undertakes  all  the 
social  and  volunteer  activities  simi- 
lar to  other  student  organizations. 
But  what  sets  the  chemistry  club 
apart  is  that  it’s  a registered 
business.  It  has  a business  licence, 
pays  taxes,  operates  a store  and  is 
run  in  an  entrepreneurial  manner. 

“We’re  still  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion; all  the  money  we  make  from 
our  fundraising  activities  or  selling 
lab  supplies,  we  take  those  funds 
and  channel  that  into  improving 
graduate  student  life,”  said  Praew 
Thansandote,  who  is  earning  her 
PhD  in  organic  chemistry 
The  chemistry  dub’s  executive 
board  of  nine  volunteer  members 
organizes  parties,  regular  social 
outings  and  educational  events. 

These  activities  succeed  in  get- 
ting graduate  chemistry  students 
out  of  their  labs,  said  Nicole 
Stogaitis,  club  president  and  a mas- 
ter’s student  in  organic  chemistry. 

“We  don’t  have  any  courses  or 
seminars  together  so  you  don’t  get 
to  know  other  members  of  the 
department  unless  you  have  these 
kinds  of  social  activities  with  the 
chemistry  club,”  Stogaitis  said. 
“And  it’s  not  just  graduate  students, 
we  also  invite  post-doctoral 
students,  faculty  and  staff.” 
Professor  Scott  Mabury,  chair  of 
the  department,  said  the  dub’s 


activities  also  help  break  down  the 
inherent  barriers  that  exist  between 
chemistry  sub-disciplines. 

“These  activities  throw  them  all 
together  as  colleagues  and  in 
undertaking  these  activities, 
because  all  of  them  involve 
multiple  aspects  of  volunteerism, 
collegial  associations  are  made  that 
often  last  well  beyond  the  time  they 
are  students  here,”  Mabury  said. 

Through  an  agreement  with  the 
graduate  chemistry  department, 
the  store  operated  by  the  chemistry 
club  sells  lab  coats  and  goggles, 
course  materials  and  laboratory 
manuals.  The  store  is  run  by  volun- 
teers and  any  money  it  makes  goes 
to  support  the  club’s  activities. 

The  chemistry  club  is  about  more 
than  fun  and  business;  it  also  has  a 
strong  tradition  of  philanthropy. 

A few  years  ago  the  club  created 
an  undergraduate  scholarship  and 
last  year  inaugurated  a scholarship 
for  graduate  students. 

This  year  the  club’s  charitable 
efforts  reached  far  beyond  the  St. 
George  campus.  The  group  gave 
$2,000  to  a program  helping  rape 
victims  in  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo  and  $2,000  to  Project 
Hope  in  China,  allowing  13 
students  there  to  attend  school. 

“We  tell  the  department  that  the 
money  they  spent  at  this  event  or 
that  event  is  helping  a child  go  to 
school  in  China,”  Thansandote  said. 
“We  hope  that  gets  the  message 
across  that  there  are  less  fortunate 
people  and  brings  awareness  to 
these  very  important  but  lesser 
known  charities  as  well.” 
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Student  Author  Journeys  Out  of  Silence 


First-time  novelist  and  School  of  Continuing  Studies  student  Marina  Nemat 


By  Morgan  Holmes 

The  summer  before  the  Iranian 
revolution,  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  student 
Marina  Nemat  had  spent  her  time 
at  her  parents’  cottage  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  swimming,  reading, 
biking  and  hanging  out  with 
friends.  Typical  teenager  stuff. 
Three  summers  after  the  revolu- 
tion, Nemat,  then  15  years  old, 
spent  her  days  and  nights  locked 
in  a prison  cell,  frequently  beaten 
and  battered.  Instead  of  a golden 
moon,  a death  sentence  hung  over 
her  head. 

Nearly  25  years  after  that  fearful 
period,  Nemat  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  tell  her  story  in  Prisoner  of 
Tehran,  published  by  Penguin 
Canada.  With  astonishing  can- 
dour, she  narrates  events  that 
seem  plucked  from  the  world  of 
surrealist  cinema. 

In  February  1979,  the  Iranian 
Revolution  turned  her  world 
upside  down.  A good  student 
from  a Christian  family,  Nemat 


had  been  accustomed  to  speaking 
her  mind.  Under  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  theocracy,  her  teachers 
were  replaced  by  revolutionary 
guards,  western  novels  were 
declared  satanic  and  wearing  the 
hijab  became  mandatory.  Incensed 
by  these  and  other  changes, 
Nemat  recalled,  “I  criticized  the 
government  in  my  school  news- 
paper and,  one  day,  demanded 
that  my  calculus  teacher  teach  cal- 
culus instead  of  propaganda.  Soon 
after  this,  I was  arrested,  tortured 
and  sentenced  to  die.” 

Prisoner  of  Tehran  recounts  her 
two  years,  two  months  and  12 
days  at  Iran’s  notorious  Evin 
prison.  “I  hope  that,  through  my 
story,  the  world  becomes  aware  of 
the  horrors  my  generation  faced 
after  the  Islamic  revolution  and 
how  our  protests  were  silenced.” 
How  Nemat  came  to  write  that 
story  is  likewise  a tale  of  overcom- 
ing silence,  the  triumph  of  free 
expression  over  “the  personal 
silence  that  had.  held  me  captive 
since  my  release  from  Evin.” 


In  1991,  Nemat  immigrated  to 
Canada.  Despite  living  the  middle- 
class  dream,  she  found  her  sleep 
plagued  by  nightmares.  “This  was 
when  my  past  began  to  emerge 
from  its  induced  hibernation  and 
I decided  to  write  all  that  I 
remembered.” 

Although  drafting  her  memoirs 
offered  some  comfort,  she  came  to 
feel  that  inner  peace  would  only 
be  obtained  by  going  public.  To 
help  make  that  happen,  Nemat 
enrolled  in  Lee  Gowan’s  introduc- 
tory creative  writing  course  at  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  she 
honed  her  literary  craft  and,  in 
2006,  she  received  a certificate  in 
creative  writing.  “I  am  forever 
grateful  to  everyone  at  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies.  They  led 
me  through  the  difficult  journey 
of  writing  Prisoner  of  Tehran." 

Nemat  will  discuss  her  book 
April  17  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Innis 
College  Town  Hall  as  part  of  the 
U of  T Bookstore  Reading 
Series. 


UTM  Students  Design  Course  Syllabus 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Type  “information”  into  Google 
and  you  get  over  two  billion 
hits.  It’s  an  indication  of  just  how 
obsessed  people  are  with  informa- 
tion — but  how  much  is  relevant, 
and  how  much  is  trustworthy? 

An  upper-level  Communication, 
Culture  and  Information 
Technology  (CCIT)  seminar  course 
on  information  preparedness, 
taught  by  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies  (FIS)  professor  Joseph 
Ferenbok,  has  given  a group  of 
U of  T Mississauga  students  the 
chance  to  critically  dissect  how 
they  can  be  better  information 
consumers.  Ferenbok,  who 
received  a one-year  grant  from  the 
provostial  Student  Experience 
Fund,  has  developed  and  taught  a 
course  to  help  students  better 
equip  themselves  to  cope  with  our 
information-saturated  world. 

“For  students  today,  researching 


something  isn’t  usually  about  the 
lack  of  information,”  Ferenbok 
said.  “When  they  go  online  and 
start  researching  any  topic,  chances 
are  they  have  thousands  of  hits.  It’s 
not  the  fact  that  there’s  more  and 
more  information  — the  issue  is 
being  able  to  cherry-pick  the  kinds 
of  information  that  they  can  rely  on 
or  support  their  argument  with.” 

In  the  course,  students  identi- 
fied the  information  skills  they 
wished  they  had  possessed  when 
they  began  university  and  the  best 
ways  to  leam  those  skills.  Working 
with  their  instructor,  they  exam- 
ined the  information  literacy  chal- 
lenges students  face  at  universities 
both  before  and  after  graduation. 

The  students  presented  their 
ideas  at  a symposium  April  4. 
Their  findings  could  form  the  basis 
of  a new  course,  Ferenbok  said. 

Professor  David  Phillips,  the 
course  director  at  FIS,  says  that 
students  have  enjoyed  creating  the 


unique  structure  of  both  their  cur- 
rent course  and  a potential  future 
course.  “It’s  been  a really  great 
opportunity  for  them  to  engage  in 
their  education  in  a different  way,” 
he  said. 

Some  students  proposed  an 
information  preparedness  stream 
while  others  suggested  that  this 
sort  of  course  should  be  provided 
university-wide  as  a first-year,  first- 
level  course.  Others  felt  it  was  crit- 
ical that  all  CCIT  students  have 
media  literacy  as  part  of  their  infor- 
mation literacy  and  preparedness. 

“1  think  the  students  have  a real 
sense  that  they’re  part  of  some- 
thing bigger  than  just  one  course,” 
Ferenbok  said.  “It’s  not  so  much 
them  that  I think  this  course  is  for, 
it’s  for  the  students  who  follow 
them.  I think  it  really  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  pass  down  some 
of  their  wisdom  and  help  other 
students  who  are  just  starting  to 
leam  the  ropes.” 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

QuarkXPress  7;  Easy  to  learn  and  easy 
to  teach  - and  now  at  an  amazing  price. 
Now  available  for  just  $119,00 
Choose  QuarkXPress(r)  software,  the 
professional  choice  for  design  and  layout  that 
lets  you  combine  precision  typography  with 

color  and  pictures  to 
produce  high-impact 
projects.  Specially 
priced  for  students 
and  educators,  this 
application  expands 
creative  options 
and  provides  new 
tools  for  productivity, 
collaboration,  and 
consistent  and  reliable  output.  Used  by  more 
than  three  million  people  worldwide.  Now, 
through  a special  arrangement  between  Quark 
and  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop, 
QuarkXPress  7 is  available  for  just  $199.00*. 
Learn  more  about  QuarkXPress  and  Quark 
educational  programs  on  the  Quark  website  at 
www.quark.com/education, 

*This  offer  is  for  a fully  functional 
educational  version  of  QuarkXPress 
7,  and  it  is  available  for  a limited 
time  to  qualified  end-users  only. 

Visit  the  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop  for  details. 


If  it’s  on  iTunes,  it’s  on  your 
widescreen  TV. 

Now  shipping. 


Your  computer  is  the  centre  of  your  digital  life. 
Your  TV  is  the  centre  of  your  entertainment  life. 
But  what  if  you  want  to  watch  music  videos, 
movie  trailers,  podcasts,  and  photos  on  TV? 
Apple  TV  puts  your  iTunes  library  (including 
music,  music  videos,  and  podcasts  plus  movie 
trailers  from  Apple.com  on  your  TV.)  And  your 
digital  photos  from  iPhoto  on  a Mac  or  Adobe 
Photoshop  Elements  or  Adobe  Album  on  a 
Windows  PC  appear  in  high  definition,  so  you 
can  put  on  a stunning  big-screen  slideshow. 

See  it  now  at  the 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop. 

Ask  for  a demo. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  640-5810  Fax;  (416)  640-5847  computer 
Wr  sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop 

sswftsfa  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri,  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 


(e)2006  Quark,  inc.  AH  rights  reserved.  Quark  and  QuarkXPress  are  trademarks  of  Quark,  Inc. 
are  trademarks  of  Quark,  inc.  Reg,  U.S.  Pat.  & Tm.  Off.  and  in  marry  other  countries.  The  Quark 
iogo.  QuatkVisia,  and  Job  Jackets  are  trademarks  of  Quark,  tne.  Mac  is  a registered  trademark 
of  Apple  Computers,  Inc.  Inte!  is  a trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  intei  Corporation  or  its 
subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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..SPOTLIGHT  ON  STUDENTS. 


St.  Michael’s  College  students  prepare  lunch  weekly  for  the  homeless  as  part  of  the  school’s  Out  of  the  Cold  program.  Pictured  are  (left 
to  right)  students  Chris  Banic,  Marc  Hardiejowski,  David  Kelly,  Stephanie  Applin  and  Dario  Vrbanek. 


Out  of  the  Cold  Links  Church 


Teachings,  Experience 


It’s  a Tuesday  morning  at  10:30 
a.m.  and  five  students  are  stand- 
ing around  a kitchen  countertop 
making  sandwiches,  joking  and 
ribbing  each  other. 

The  students  are  in  the  basement 
of  St.  Basil’s  Church  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College.  As  they  do  every  Tuesday 
morning,  they  have  brewed  the 
coffee  and  set  it  out;  cups  are 
neatly  arranged  beside  the  coffee 
dispensers. 

A big  pot  of  gumbo  soup  is 
cooking  on  the  stove.  Soup  is  made 
weekly  by  students  from  the  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  Loretto 
College  residences,  the  two  groups 
taking  turns. 

By  11  a.m.,  the  sandwiches  and 


soup  are  ready  and  Out  of  the 
Cold,  a program  led  by  St. 
Michael’s  College  students,  is  ready 
to  serve  another  lunch  and  provide 
a place  of  refuge  for  the  homeless, 
as  the  program  has  done  for  some 
15  years. 

Out  of  the  Cold  is  held  at  St. 
Michael’s  each  Tuesday  from  early 
November  to  late  March.  About 
30  to  50  patrons  attend  each 
week,  sometimes  more  in  winter. 
Typically  from  15  to  20  students 
contribute  each  week,  though  40  to 
50  students  volunteer  over  the 
course  of  a school  year. 

“You  really  feel  like  you’re 
doing  something  tangible,”  said 
Stephanie  Applin,  head  volunteer 
co-ordinator  and  a third-year  St. 


Michael’s  student  in  French  studies. 
“You  feel  like  you’re  making  a 
difference  and  are  able  to  effect 
some  change.” 

St.  Michael’s  College  offers 
students  of  all  backgrounds  an 
academic  community  based  on  the 
Catholic  intellectual  tradition. 
Richard  Alway,  president  of  St. 
Michael’s,  described  it  as  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  against  a “back- 
drop of  faith  within  a context  of 
concern  for  the  human  condition. 

“Out  of  the  Cold  attaches  directly 
to  that  concern  for  the  human 
condition  that  St.  Michael’s,  as  a 
Catholic  institution,  reflects.  This  is 
a downtown  area  with  special  needs 
in  the  community  And  this  is  a very 
practical  project  that  has  worked 


extremely  well,”  Alway  said. 

Marilyn  Elphick,  St.  Michael’s 
director  of  chaplaincy  services 
and  campus  minister,  notes  that 
the  students  run  the  program,  co- 
ordinate the  volunteers  and  the 
purchase  and  delivery  of  the  food 
and  make  the  lunches. 

“The  students  love  to  do  this 
and  I think  it’s  important  for  them 
because  not  only  are  they  doing 
good,  they  are  gaining  something 
by  it.  They’re  being  changed  by 
the  experience  of  working  with 
the  poor,”  Elphick  said.  “I  think  it 
makes  the  students  much  more 
aware  of  the  social  teachings  of 
the  church  and  realize  that  they 
have  a responsibility  to  reach  out 
to  those  who  have  less.” 


FAITH 

INFORMS 
LEARNING 
AT  ST.  MIKE’S 

St.  Michael’s  was  founded  in  1852 
with  a first-year  class  of  eight  students. 

With  an  enrolment  today  of  more 
than  4,200  full-time  students,  St.  Michael’s 
College  is  the  largest  Catholic  post-secondary 
educational  institution  in  English-speaking 
Canada. 

St.  Michael’s  College  became 
officially  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1881. 

In  1910,  St.  Michael’s  College  was  declared 
a federated  college  in  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Odette  Hall,  constructed  in  1856,  is  the 
oldest  building  on  the  St.  George  campus  in 
continuous  academic  use.  A complete  renova- 
tion of  Odette  Hall  was  completed  in  1996. 

The  Donovan  Collection  of  con- 
temporary Canadian  art  is  housed  in  Odette 
Hall  and  other  venues  on  the  St.  Michael’s 
campus.  A unique  and  significant  collection,  it 
was  donated  to  the  college  by  Father  Dan 
Donovan,  professor  of  Christianity  and  culture. 

The  Kelly  Library  is  the  largest  of  the 
college  libraries  on  the  St.  George  campus. 
Special  collections  include  the  Zola  Collection, 
containing  all  the  works  of  Emile  Zola  and 
selections  of  other  naturalists,  and  the  Henri 
Nouwen  Archives,  which  is  the  world  centre 
for  research  on  the  late  Canadian  spiritual 
writer  and  leader. 


Studying  Abroad  Benefits 
Learning  at  Home 


WHEN  THEY  FIND  OUT  THAT 
Andrea  Sammon  is  study- 
ing Irish  Gaelic  and  the  Welsh 
language  at  university,  some  people 
ask  her  why  she  bothers. 

“They  ask  why  not  learn  French 
or  Spanish?”  said  Sammon,  a St. 
Michael’s  Celtic  studies  and  lin- 
guistics student  who  spent  the 
summer  after  her  second  year 
studying  in  Ireland. 

“Being  in  Ireland  and  experienc- 
ing Irish  culture,  it  was  so  impor- 
tant to  see  that  Irish  is  a living  and 
working  language,”  said  Sammon, 
now  a fourth-year  student. 

St.  Michael’s  College  offers 
scholarships  for  summer  study  to 
students  in  the  Celtic  studies 
program.  Valued  at  $2,500,  two 
or  three  of  the  scholarships  are 


awarded  each  year  to  students 
wishing  to  further  their  education 
through  summer  studies  in  a Celtic 
country.  The 

students  have  a choice  of  approved 
programs  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England  or  Wales,  and  Sammon 
chose  to  study  the  Irish  language  at 
the  National  University  of  Ireland, 
Galway.  Additional  summer 
scholarships  for  Celtic  studies  are 
available  from  local  organizations. 

Sammon  spent  six  weeks  living 
with  an  Irish-speaking  family  in  a 
village  outside  Galway,  attending 
classes  during  the  day,  lectures 
and  cultural  events  in  the  evening 
and  speaking  Irish  all  the  time. 

“Here  you  can  only  go  as  far  as 
how  many  classes  you  have. 
There  you’re  totally  immersed  in 


it.  The  family  you  live  with  only 
speaks  Irish  to  you,  so  in  terms  of 
language  learning  you  just  take 
off,”  Sammon  said. 

The  experience  helped 
Sammon  overcome  the  challenge 
of  mastering  the  difference 
between  the  more  formal  use  of 
language  in  the  classroom  and  the 
way  a language  is  spoken. 

“In  terms  of  your  receptive  lan- 
guage it’s  fantastic  because  you’re 
listening  to  native  speakers  and 
you  start  breaking  through  that 
wall  of  sound  and  understanding 
what  they’re  saying.  You  need  to 
be  in  that  language  community  to 
have  that,”  she  said. 

Jean  Talman,  programs  assis- 
tant at  St.  Michael’s,  said  the  expe- 
rience of  living  in  a Celtic  country 
gives  students  a broader  perspec- 
tive on  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
serves  them  well  academically. 

“They  come  back  with  a 
renewed  enthusiasm  and  interest 
because  they’ve  actually  been  over 
there.” 


Fourth-year  Celtic  studies  and  linguistics  student  Andrea  Sammon 

cherishes  the  time  she  spent  studying  in  Ireland. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  STUDENTS 


History  of  Printing,  Books  a Big  Hit 
With  Electronic-Age  Students 


Though  electronic  technology 
is  transforming  how  the  world 
communicates  today,  it’s  a com- 
munications revolution  from  the 
past  that  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  students  at  St.  Michael’s 
College. 

Enrolment  in  St.  Michael’s 
book  and  media  studies  pro- 
gram has  “grown  exponentially” 
since  its  launch  four  years  ago, 
said  Professor  Dorothy  Speirs, 
the  program’s  co-ordinator. 

Book  and  media  studies 
investigates  the  history  of  print- 
ing and  books  and  the  social 
and  cultural  ramifications  of 
literacy.  Topics  studied  include 
the  technology  of  publishing 
from  manuscripts  to  the  print- 
ing press  to  the  Internet  and 
censorship. 

Beginning  with  a class  of  13 
students  in  2003-04,  it  now  has 
more  than  100  students  enrolled 
in  the  minor  program.  In  2007- 
OS,  it  will  offer  its  first  major 
degrees. 


“Most  of  the  students  are  of  the 
electronic  age  but  I think  the  fact 
that  they  understand  what’s  come 
before  gives  them  not  only  con- 
text but  a sense  of  how  they’ll  be 
able  to  cope  with  what’s  coming 

“I  THINK  THE  FACT 
THAT  THEY  UNDERSTAND 
WHAT’S  COME  BEFORE 
GIVES  THEM  NOT  ONLY 
CONTEXT  BUT  A SENSE 
OF  HOW  THEY’LL  BE  ABLE 
TO  COPE  WITH 
WHAT’S  COMING  IN 
THE  FUTURE.” 

in  the  future  because  they’ve  seen 
the  evolution,”  Speirs  said. 
“Having  that  knowledge  helps 
them  not  only  be  shaped  by  elec- 
tronic media,  it’s  going  to  help 


them  be  in  a position  to  shape 
electronic  communications.” 

The  program  has  acquired  three 
working  printing  presses  dating 
from  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  When  students  take  the 
program’s  two  mandatory  core 
courses  (Books  and  Readers, 
Mass  Media  in  Culture  and 
Society)  they  are  given  demon- 
strations of  the  presses. 

“It’s  extraordinary  to  see  their 
faces  when  they  realize  what  an 
enormous  impact  this  material 
object  has  had,”  Speirs  said. 

Jenny  Gilbert,  a fourth-year 
student,  sometimes  demon- 
strates how  the  presses  work. 

“Books  are  a huge  part  of  our 
history  and  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  part  of  our  history,” 
Gilbert  said.  “And  I think  it’s 
important  to  know  how  books 
are  made  because  the  history  "of 
books  is  also  the  history  of  how 
technology  has  evolved  to  accommo- 
date growing  literacy  rates  and  how 
it  continues  to  evolve  digitally.” 


PROGRAM  JOINS  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 


Professor  Jennifer  Harris  co-ordinates  the  Christianity  and  culture  program  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 


Bringing  science  and  religion 
together  within  a single 
stream  of  study  is  a source  of 
academic  strength  for  St. 

Michael’s  College. 

The  college’s  Christianity  and 


culture  program  offers  a group  of 
courses  in  its  Christianity  and 
science  stream  that  focus  on  both 
the  connections  and  the  conflicts 
between  religion  and  science. 

“Science  is  a huge  cultural  force 


today  and  not  all  of  us  have  the 
fluency  in  science  to  give  us  a 
critical  sense  of  what  science  can 
and  cannot  do,”  said  Professor 
Jennifer  Harris,  program  co- 
ordinator for  Christianity  and 


culture.  “Our  courses  in  this 
stream  bring  students  to  a high 
level  of  engagement  between  the 
two  seemingly  very  different 
realities  of  Christianity  and  science.” 

The  Christianity  and  culture 
program  is  the  centrepiece  of  St. 
Michael’s  program  offerings.  It  has 
four  streams  — Christian  intellec- 
tual traditions,  Christianity  and 
science,  Christianity  and  society 
and  Christian  arts  and  letters  — 
that  give  students  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  Christian  tradition 
from  a variety  of  academic  per- 
spectives. Though  housed  at  St. 
Michael’s,  Christianity  and  culture 
is  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Harris  said  the  smaller  class 
size  — an  average  of  40  per  class 
— in  the  program  creates  a 
culture  of  student  participation 
in  the  classroom.  In  a course 
she  teaches  on  Christianity  and 
popular  culture,  Harris  dedicates 


one  hour  of  the  three-hour 
class  each  week  to  classroom 
discussion. 

“There’s  a freedom  for  that  kind 
of  conversation  and  for  me  that  is 
an  important  part  of  learning.  We 
get  to  know  each  other  well  and 
we  have  a dynamic  classroom  of 
students  who  contribute  to 
the  discussion.  And  this  engage- 
ment by  the  students  is  so 
important  because  we’re  not  just 
teaching  content  here,  we’re 
teaching  critical  thinking,”  Harris 
said. 

The  program’s  Christianity  and 
science  stream  has  been  growing 
in  popularity  and  the  college 
recently  hired  a tenure-stream 
faculty  member  for  the  stream. 

“The  so-called  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  is  in  the 
media  all  the  time.  But  our  com- 
mitment is  to  deal  with  this  in  a 
deeper  and  more  intellectually 
engaged  way,”  Harris  said. 


Professor  Mark  McGowan,  principal  of 
St.  Michael’s  College 


Combining  Christian  Values,  Hands-on  Learning 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
and  Intercordia  includes  an  experiential 
learning  component  where  students  will 
spend  time  this  summer  in  a developing 
country.  Four  students  took  the  course  in 
its  first  year,  but  20  are  expected  to  enrol 
next  year. 

“Word  of  mouth  among  the  students 
has  generated  this  interest  and  we  plan  to 
continue  to  develop  and  expand 
Intercordia, “ McGowan  said.  “The  key 
here  is  that  the  academic  curriculum 
helps  service  the  outreach  component 
and  the  outreach  allows  a student 
to  reflect  upon  the  academic  experience.” 
Experiential  learning  isn’t  always 


faculty  driven.  In  late  March,  medieval 
studies  students  organized  a two-day 
academic  conference  on  the  confessions 
of  St.  Augustine,  an  event  that  McGowan 
said  speaks  volumes  about  the  students’ 
sense  of  engagement  with  the  program. 

“The  students’  classroom  experience 
motivated  them  to  go  beyond,”  McGowan 
said.  “And  I think  that’s  the  success  of  a 
good  college  program,  when  the  students 
are  taking  what  they  are  learning  in  the 
classroom  and  applying  that  learning  in 
other  ways.” 

For  McGowan,  excellence  in  the  class- 
room and  lecture  hall  is  a vital  step  for 
creating  a high  quality  of  wider  student 


experience  and  on-campus  life. 

“To  me,  what  this  office  is  all  about  is 
putting  in  solid  foundations  within  the 
classroom  and  then  building  outwards 
from  the  classroom,”  McGowan  said.  “At 
St.  Michael’s,  the  student  experience  is 
characterized  by  our  academic  focus  on 
Christian  values  and  traditions  of  human- 
ity, with  opportunities  outside  the  class- 
room that  have  a spiritual,  social  justice 
or  outreach  element. 

When  we  combine  the  two,  not  only 
have  we  served  our  goals  of  teaching 
goodness,  discipline  and  knowledge, 
we’ve  given  a bedrock  foundation  to  a 
unique  student  experience.” 
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CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

The  CAO  is  responsible  for  the  administrative,  financial  and  operational  management  of  the  depart- 
ment ensuring  that  the  physical  and  technical  infrastructure  exists  to  support  the  teaching,  research 
and  other  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology. 

The  CAO  provides  advice  and  assistance  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  short  and  long- 
term departmental  plans,  develops  administrative  policies  and  procedures  and  manages  a large  number 
of  administrative  (union  and  non-union)  and  technical  staff. 

The  scope  of  the  position  encompasses  all  Departmental  resources:  human,  financial  and  physical. 
Duties  include:  recruiting,  training,  developing,  supervision  and  performance  management  of  union 
and  non-union  employees;  forecasting,  management  and  preparation  of  annual  budget;  advising  on 
grant  account  administration;  planning  for  and  management  of  the  space,  facilities  and  equipment  in 
the  Department. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  a University  degree,  MBA,  or  equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  in  the  areas  of  Financial  Management  Resources  and  Facilities  Management  with  five 
years'  related  experience  in  a senior  administrative  role  managing  a large  and  complex  organization 
preferably  in  a University  environment.  Demonstrated  success  in  strategic  financial  planning;  proven 
ability  to  manage  and  oversee  complex  and  multi-levels  of  budgets  including  operating  grants,  restrict- 
ed funds,  students  awards,  etc.  Knowledge  of  HR  policies  and  practices,  space  management,  and  IT 
systems.  Experience  managing  in  a unionized  environment  and  knowledge  of  academic  principles  and 
policies.  Knowledge  of  the  AMS  and  related  applications  (FIS,  HRIS).  Highly  developed  financial 
skills;  strong  communication  and  presentation  skills;  ability  to  motivate  staff  and  demonstrate  effective 
leadership;  proven  effectiveness  in  the  development  of  administrative  systems.  y«—N, 

For  further  information  and  to  submit  your  application,  please  visit  www.jobs.utoronto.ca. 

Please  contact  Zenab  Pathan  at  416-946-0907  should  you  have  any  questions. 
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STAYING  ON 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  the 
article  about  Professor  David 
James  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering  on  his  new  role 
as  a teaching  mentor  (Retired 
Professor  Stays  on  as  Mentor, 
March  27).  The  expression  “put 
out  to  pasture”  will  now  take  on 
a new  meaning.  One  of  my  early 
and  best  mentors  to  see  the 
potential  and  encourage  my 
teaching  was  the  late  Dr.  Bernie 
Shapiro  of  medical  imaging  in  the 
1980s,  who  left  behind  a pearl  of 
an  expression  “a  sign  of  a good 
teacher  is  one  who  leaves  behind 
a blazing  trail  of  great  teachers.” 
What  Professor  James  has  done 
so  far  sets  a good  example  for 
our  university  not  to  ask  some 
of  our  great  teachers  to  step  aside 
abruptly  and  give  way  to 
younger,  albeit  “green,”  teachers. 

Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Professor  James,  and  thanks  for 
paving  a new  path  for  some  of 
the  many  great  teachers  down 
the  pipeline. 

Nasir  Jaffer 
Medical  imaging 

WHO  BENEFITS  FROM 
UNRESTRAINED  CYNICISM? 

Michael  Piggott’s  recent 
Commentary  piece  probably  gave 
a few  people  a chuckle  and  made 
some  others  hopping  mad. 
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Certainly  his  portrayal  of  climate 
change  science  as  entirely  incon- 
clusive is  open  to  challenge.  But 
that’s  not  why  I’m  writing 
(Prophecy  as  Science,  March  6). 

What  concerns  me  about 
articles  like  Piggott’s  is  that  they 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  propa- 
gate a kind  of  unrestrained 
cynicism  that,  it  would  seem,  is 
particularly  prevalent  within  aca- 
demia. Mocking  and  contemptu- 
ous of  passion  or  commitment  to 
any  cause,  cynicism  implicitly  — 
and  sometimes  explicitly  — 
advocates  for  doing  nothing  in 
the  face  of  injustice  because 
everything  can  be  shown  to  be 
actually  or  potentially  flawed  and 
open  to  criticism,  including  the 
analysis  of  the  problem  itself. 

Of  course  people  and  plans 
are  fallible  and  no  analysis  or 
solution  is  perfect.  All  proposals 
must  therefore  be  closely  scruti- 
nized and  the  potential  for  unin- 
tended consequences  identified. 
As  Piggott  perhaps  admonishes 
us,  one  must  be  clear  about 
where  data  stop  and  extrapola- 
tion or  informed  speculation 
begin. 

I have  no  quarrel  with  this. 
What  irks  me  is  that  cynics  seem 
more  preoccupied  with  finding 
irony  and  dark  humour  in  the 
frailties  of  social  movements 
than  in  helping  to  discern  a 
compelling  course  of  action  on 


anything.  Of  those  who  see  no 
harm  in  this,  I ask:  Who  benefits 
when  deep  cynicism  becomes  a 
broad-based  subjective  stance 
governing  how  people  relate  to 
the  world? 

I would  argue  that  those  who 
benefit  from  the  propagation  of 
cynicism  are  those  who  benefit 
from  the  uneven  wealth  creation 
structures  and  power  relations  of 
the  status  quo.  And  perhaps 
cynics  themselves,  who  despite 
all  their  worldly  knowledge 
(acquired  at  great  public 
expense,  which  you  would  think 
would  carry  some  moral  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  the  common 
good)  are  spared  the  inconven- 
ience of  contributing  in  any 
meaningful  way  to  humanity. 

What  is  needed  in  these 
increasingly  turbulent  times,  I 
would  suggest,  is  spirited  debate 
about  the  nature  of  evidence, 
interests  and  values,  not  paralytic 
relativism  (an  inability  to  dis- 
cern) or  an  antiquated  call  to 
objectivity  and  neutrality,  the 
latter  being  little  more  than 
fictional  props.  Mine  is  not  a 
call  to  naivete:  it  is  possible  to  be 
discerning,  astute,  factual  and 
socially  and  politically  engaged. 
Imperfectly  so,  perhaps,  but  at 
least  not  irrelevant. 

Blake  Poland 
Public  health  sciences 
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TUESDAY  24  APRIL  2007 


8:00  PM  GEORGE  IGNATIEEF  THEATRE 
TRINITY  COLLEGE  416  978-2653 


0TAx  Join  us  May  9 and  you'll  be 
in  excellent  company. 

The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  honour  the  University  of  Toronto’s  great  achievers  on  Wednesday,  May  9,  2007. 

We  invite  you  to  join  your  friends  and  colleagues  for  the  ceremony  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House. 

Award  Ceremony:  5:30  p.m.  Reception:  6:30  p.m. 


CHANCELLOR  S AWARD 
Debra  A.  Bilinski 

Office  of  Research  Services,  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research  and  Associate 
Provost 

Rebecca  Spagnolo 

Graduate  House 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE 
AWARD 

Professor  John  Baird 

Department  of  English 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
PRIZE 

Professor  Catherine  Chalin 

Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


FACULTY  AWARD 


Professor Yu-Ling  Cheng 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 

Professor  David  Cameron 

Department  of  Political  Science 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD 

Professor  Robert  Brym 

Department  of  Sociology 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Interfaculty  Pain  Curriculum 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain 
Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Medicine, 
Lawrence  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
Leslie  Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

(For  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science) 

SCHOLAR 

Matto  Mildenberger 

International  Relations  Program  and 
Department  of  Ecology  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Trinity  College 


FINALISTS 
Shahmeer  Ansari 

Commerce  Program,  Victoria  College 
David  Andrew  Kim 
Program  in  Neuroscience  and 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  Program 
Victoria  College 
Jeff  Rybak 

Department  of  Humanities 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 
Leah  C. Stokes 
Departments  of  Psychology 
and  East  Asian  Studies,  Trinity  College 
Fiona  Taylor 

Departments  of  Biochemistry  and 
Economics,  and  Human  Biology  Program 
Trinity  College 

ADEL  S.SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 

SCHOLARS 

Krista  Boa 

Faculty  of  Information  Studies 


FINALISTS 
Kerry  Kuluski 

Department  of  Health  Policy 
Management  and  Evaluation 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Nicholas  Matte 
Department  of  History  and 
Institute  for  Women  and  Gender  Studies 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Olivier  Sorin 

Departement  d’etudes  frangaises 
Department  of  French 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

JON  S.  DELLANDREA  AWARD 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS 

SCHOLARS 
Matthew  McGeachy 

Departments  of  History  and  Philosophy 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, Victoria  College 
Shi  (Reynold)  Xin 
Division  of  Engineering  Science,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

FINALISTS 

Kerolyn  K.  Shairsingh 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

and  Applied  Chemistry 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Christian  Thorne 

Department  of  History 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.Trinity  College 


Christine  Victoria  Ichim 

Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


RSVP  at  www.alumni.utoronto.ca/awex.html 
For  more  information,  contact 
lorraine.gillis@utoronto.ca  or  4 1 6-978- 1 064 
Business  Attire  Limited  seating 
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Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  lovely  lofts.  Upper  Beach. 
30  minutes  to  U of  T.  4 bedrooms  or  two 
bedrooms.  Partially  furnished  with  English 
antiques.  Dual  zoned.  Floor  plan/photos: 
gerrard.lofts@gmail.com.  41 6-779-4798. 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences. Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 1 0 minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-466-5299. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George  cam- 
pus and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416-239- 
01 15,  ext.  3. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Bathurst  & Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  4-bedroom 
Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite,  two 
decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright  office, 
fireplace,  laundry.  Flexible  dates,  all  inclu- 
sive. $3,950.  416-588-0560. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271 . 

Bloor  West  Village.  3-bedroom  house  in 
desirable  neighbourhood  near  High  Park, 
churches,  schools.  Walk  to  great  shopping, 
Runnymede  subway.  15-minute  subway 
ride  to  university/hospitals.  House 
includes:  sunroom/office,  5 appliances, 
A/C,  large  deck,  hardwood  floors,  1 0'  ceil- 
ings, eat-in  kitchen.  Renovated  through- 
out. Street  parking.  Available  May  1, 2007. 
$1, 900/month  plus  utilities.  Contact: 
mhrempel@hotmail.com 

Toronto  sabbatical  rental. 

Yonge/Lawrence.  Furnished  4-bedroom 
house.  Close  to  subway,  schools  (including 
French  immersion),  shopping,  U of  T,  York 
U.  Glendon  College,  hospitals.  July  1, 2007 
for  up  to  14  months  (negotiable).  No 
pets/smoking.  $2,800  plus  utilities.  416- 
482-7126  eswilkin@yorku.ca 

Professor-owned  new  apartments 

at  St.  Clair/Bathurst.  2-bedroom,  $1,475, 
July;  1 -bedroom  basement,  $925,  July;  T 
bedroom  basement,  $850,  May.  Near 


subway  and  all  stores,  10  minutes  to 
U of  T.  Quiet,  tree-lined  street.  Long/ 
short  term.  No  smokers/pets.  argy@ 
eecg.utoronto.ca,  416-270-9971,  Photos: 
www.pbase.com/rental 

Bloor/Dufferin.  Spacious,  lovely  1 -bed- 
room. Large  living  room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
fenced  garden.  First  floor,  steps  to  subway, 
close  to  shopping,  schools,  library,  parks. 
Minutes  to  U of  T,  Eaton  Centre  by  subway. 
Immediately,  or  to  be  arranged. 
Professionals  or  students.  No 
smoking/pets.  $860.  Parking.  Steve, 41 6- 
532-1328. 

3 bedroom  apartment  + large  living 
room  and  eat-in  kitchen,  steps  to  subway 
and  Dufferin  Mall.  Fast  access  to  U of  T,  all 
amenities.  Clean,  bright,  quiet,  2 levels, 
new  carpet  (2006).  Prefer  professionals 
and  students.  No  smoking/pets.  $1,380  + 
utilities.  Parking  available.  41 6-564-1 328. 

Pristine  private  furnished  1 -bedroom 
downtown  Victorian  ground  floor.  10'  ceil- 
ings, bleached-pine  floors;  cable,  VCR, 
DVD.  Private  patio,  rear  parking.  Single 
non-smoker.  $1,600  per  month,  2 months 
minimum.  Available  April  17.  See 
www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez;  41 6-359- 
0380. 

Annex,  walk  to  U of  T.  3 blocks  to  Dupont 
subway,  large  one-bedroom  in  renovated 
duplex,  fireplace,  5 appliances,  private 
laundry,  backyard,  air-conditioned,  avail- 
able immediately.  $1,550  includes  parking, 
cable  TV,  utilities.  416-960-0312, 
annex2apartment@yahoo.ca 

Cabbagetown.  Classic  Victorian  execu- 
tive-class home.  Completely  reno'd,  gour- 
met kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  marble, 
granite,  main-floor  family  room,  walkout  to 
garden.  3 bedrooms,  den,  2 fireplaces,  pri- 
vate 3rd-floor  roof  deck,  park  for  2 cars. 
Available  immediately.  $3,900.  For  more 
info  and  photos  or  to  view,  e-mail 
Gloria@gloriabendavid.com 

Summer  sublet:  1 -bedroom  apartment, 
furnished,  TV/VCR,  balcony,  view,  A/C,  one 
block  to  U of  T campus.  $1,250  monthly, 
utilities  and  housekeeping  included, 
available  May  15  to  Labour  Day  2007.  Call 
416-929-1603  or  e-mail:  rdellamo@ 
allstream. ca 

Little  Italy.  3-bedroom  spacious  Victorian 
on  tree-lined  Euclid,  north  of  College. 
Beautifully  furnished,  2 bathrooms,  eat-in 
kitchen,  2 fireplaces,  garden  patio,  garage, 
great  neighbourhood,  lots  of  trendy 
shops/restaurants,  15-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  1 0 minutes  to  Kensington  Market. 
Available  from  September  2007  to  June 
2009.  $2,100,  utilities  included.  Call  416- 
924-981 8 or  e-mail  euclid460@netscape.net; 
see  pictures:  http://picasaweb.google. 
com/vjuozaitis/EudidHouse 

Summer  rental,  College/Dufferin. 

Rusholme  Rd.  Fully  furnished  two-bed- 
room  apartment  in  house.  Huge  garden, 
beautiful  street,  wireless  Internet,  includ- 
ing utilities.  $1,850.  May  1 to  Aug.  31 . Call 
Michael,  416-531-6042.  michal.bodeman 
@utoronto.ca 

Mature  female  professional  writer 

has  room  for  rent  in  spacious,  bright,  clean 
third-floorof^ip^x^jnuw^^^^j^U  ofT. 

pleaserTaH^^dier4?6-967-1 578. 

Toronto  sabbatical  rental.  Near 
Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Spacious,  furnished  two- 
bedroom  flat  in  4-plex.  Available  July  for 
full  12  months.  Bright.  Hardwood  floors. 
Parking.  Shared  washer/dryer;  patio;  gar- 
den. Near  amenities  & ravine.  15  minutes 
transit  to  U of  T.  $900/month  including 
heat,  electricity,  extra.  416-651-0679. 
amckinno@chass.utoronto.ca 

Rosedale  coach  house  on  the  grounds 
of  a Rosedale  estate.  A large  one-bedroom, 
fully  furnished,  kitchen,  very  private, 
within  walking  distance  to  U of  T campus 
and  easy  access  to  subway  line.  Renovated 
and  immaculate,  having  been  previously 
occupied  by  university  faculty.  Available 


immediately.  $1,600  inclusive  of  cable  and 
utilities.  Please  call  416-271-0912. 

Beaches:  Beautiful  beachfront  furnished 
semi-detached  house  on  quiet  cul  de  sac. 
Three  stories,  4 bedrooms,  2'k  bathrooms, 
living  room,  dining  room,  family  room.  3 
decks  (all  overlooking  the  lake),  backyard 
leading  to  small  park.  $4, 000/month  from 
July  2007.  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

College  8:  $t.  George.  Private,  unfur- 
nished bachelor  apartment,  large,  sunny 
room  + kitchen  + bathroom,  separate 
entrance,  in  Victoria  house  on  Henry  St. 
Minutes  to  U of  T.  Available  May  1,  2007. 
No  pets,  no  smoking.  May  1 to  Aug.  31, 
2007.  $900/month  inclusive.  Longer  term 
$850/month  + hydro.  Call  Linda,  416-598- 
4600. 

Beautiful  raised  bungalow,  walkout 
basement,  3 + 2 bedrooms,  2 kitchens,  2 
full  bathrooms,  patio  overlooking  1 acre  of 
ravine  land,  10-minute  drive  to  U of  T 
Scarborough,  5-minute  drive  to  GO  train 
station.  Call  416-281-3567. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  7 appliances,  15'  ceilings,  antique 
wood  floors,  granite,  stainless,  halogen 
lighting,  terrazo  shower,  laundry,  amazing 
cedar  deck,  quality  furnishings,  heat, 
hydro,  cable,  high-speed  Internet  access, 
biweekly  cleaning  included.  $2,640.  Call 
Sylvie  Turbide  at  416-588-8069. 

Beautifully  furnished  garden  apart- 
ment with  skylight,  garage,  internet, 
extras.  Steps  to  Bloor/Dufferin  subway. 
No  pets,  no  smoking.  References  required. 
Suitable  for  1 person  or  couple.  Rent 
$1, 300/month.  Available  June  through 
September  (flexible).  Respond  to 
barb.williams@ymcagta.org 

Lower  apartment  (700  square  foot). 

Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Beautifully  reno- 
vated house.  Private  entrance,  access  to 
garden.  Steps  to  subway  (Christie/Bloor) 
and  University  of  Toronto.  $850,  all  inclu- 
sive. Please  contact  41 6-532-5448. 

Bay/Bloor  (1055  Bay).  Upscale  Polo  1 
condo,  spacious  1 -bedroom  + jolaffum  (as 

No  sm^^/^^^450/iront^  905-780- 
1670  (6  to  9 p.m.). 

Spacious  1 -bedroom  condo.  Walking 
distance  to  U of  T.  9-ft  ceilings;  floor-to- 
ceiling  windows;  open  kitchen  with  break- 
fast bar;  3-piece  bathroom;  hardwood 


flooring;  freshly  painted.  Building  has 
rooftop  patio,  gym  and  concierge. 
Rosedale  neighbourhood  has  ravine  trails, 
fine  restaurants,  and  best  shops.  Call  Mary, 
416-988-0038. 

Bloor  8<  Yonge.  2-minute  walk  to  sub- 
way, close  to  U of  T.  2 bedrooms  including 
utilities,  cable  TV,  telephone,  Internet  and 
parking.  From  May  10  to  June  15.  $1,000 
or  weekly  $260.  416-920-1020;  akovnat 
@sympatico.ca 

Furnished  Victorian  near  High  Park. 

Two-storey  house,  two  bedrooms,  one 
office/bedroom,  two  bathrooms.  Walking 
distance  to  Dundas  West  subway  (25  min- 
utes total  to  U of  T,  hospitals),  shops, 
restaurants,  library,  parks,  5 appliances, 
A/C,  deck,  garden.  Ideal  for  family  with  one 
or  two  children  (baby-proofed,  children's 
furniture).  One  block  from  elementary 
school,  preschool,  parent-child  drop-in. 
Pets  allowed.  $2,1 00/month,  utilities 
included.  Available  August  2007  to 
June  2008  (flexible).  416-762-5697,  Iser- 
gio@yorku.ca 


Shared 


Looking  for  a female  commuter  to 
share  2-bedroom  apartment  during  the 
week  at  Yonge/Bloor.  Very  convenient  loca- 
tion. $460/month.  Available  April  1.  Perfect 
for  someone  working/studying  in  Toronto 
during  the  week  and  commuting  home  on 
weekends  or  looking  to  stay  in  Toronto  on 
a part-time  basis  during  the  week.  416- 
413-4978. 


Rentals  Required 


Faculty  member  seeks  fall  semester 

sublet/furnished  rental/housesit.  No 
smoking,  no  pets.  Local  refs;  house-sitting 
responsibilities  possible.  Shared  housing 
welcome.  Please  contact  a.jaffe@ 
utoronto.ca 

Female  working  at  U of  T seeking  long 
term  rental  within  20-minute  bike  ride  to 
U of  T.  Maximum  $800  utilities  included. 
2 cats,  1 dog  (pug).  References  supplied  if 
needed.  647-291 -5456. 


Exchange 


Are  you  going  on  a Sabbatical? 

www.SabbaticalHomes.com  is  the  online 
directory  of  sabbatical  home  listings  to 
academics  in  Toronto  and  worldwide.  Find 
or  post  your  home  exchanges,  rentals, 
home  wanted,  house  sitting  listing  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 


Toronto  Island  for  a year?  Live  in  the 
Annex  of  Little  Italy?  We're  looking  to 
trade  charming  3-bedroom,  2-bath  island 
home  with  fireplace,  big  yard  and  garden 
for  a year,  starting  September.  We  come 
with  well-mannered  dog.  Contact  Linda  or 
Robin,  416-203-1038. 


Guesthouse 


$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry, 
free  cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  www.BAndNoB.com  or  5201  @ 
rogers.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three  night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web:  annexguesthouse.com 

Markham  house:  20-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Guest  room  $70/night,  sin- 
gle; $80,  double;  extended  continental 
breakfast  included.  A/C.  Smoke-  and 
animal-free  home.  Weekly  rates  can 
be  arranged.  Tel.  416-535-0006; 
proross@sympatico.ca 


Vacatiou 


Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  Cottage  near  Gravenhurst. 
1%  hours  from  Toronto  on  picturesque 
lake.  Great  views,  sandy  beach.  Ready  for 
all  retreats,  now  booking  for  spring/sum- 
mer holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Prince  Edward  County  farm  house 

available  July  (weekly/monthly  special 
rate).  Sleeps  6+.  2 hours  from  Toronto. 
Close  to  Sandbanks,  Presqu'uile  Provincial 
Parks  and  other  beaches,  wineries.  Great 
cycling.  416-535-4919. 


Overseas 


Sublet.  Beautiful  three-room  apartment 
in  Berlin.  Beginning  August  2007  for  one 
year.  Owner  is  a U of  T resident  fellow. 
Contact  toerne@tagesspiegel.de 

Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4+.  25  km 
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to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne  Plage. 
Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay.  2- 
week  minimum.  donald.curries@ 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 

Budapest  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room  flat,  sleeps  8,  for  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com  or 
call  Jules  Bloch  at  416-469-0367. 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.maisonprovencale.org 

Provence-Luberon-Gordes.  Lovely 
family  home  with  3 bedroom,  2 Vi  bath- 
rooms, large  terrace  and  swimming  pool. 
Close  to  many  major  sites. 
www.artishell.com/lagarance;  e-mail 
bdemontmollin@rogers.com  for  further 
information. 


For  Sale 


Hilltop  city  treasure,  charming.  10  min- 
utes by  TTC  to  U of  T.  Single  family,  3 bed- 
rooms, renovated  kitchen,  with  walkout  to 
new  deck  facing  Wychwood  Park.  Lovely 
living  room,  dining  room,  fireplace,  hard- 
wood, french  doors,  A/C,  finished  base- 
ment, separate  entrance.  On  historical 
Toronto  escarpment  shoreline  of  Lake 
Algonquin.  Oldest  road  in  Toronto.  Healthy 
climb,  panoramic  city  view,  wonderful 
nature.  Great  neighbourhood,  schools, 
shops.  $465,000.  MLS  Cl  092639. 
Anastasia  Vidovic-Oehlert,  Sutton  Group 
Associates  R.  Inc.  Brokerage.  416-966- 
0300. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  360  Bloor  St. 
West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/Spadina).  For  an 
appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  14  Prince  Arthur,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  41 6-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress. 


work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  1 80 
Bloor  St.  W„  ste.  806.  416-961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U ofT  benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@ 
passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 

U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 

455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.  416-568- 


1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W„  suite  1100. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  8<  psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Dr.  Scott  Bishop,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis.  Anxiety,  depression, 
trauma,  addictions,  work  stress  and 
burnout,  loss/grief,  recurrent  interpersonal 
problems,  substance  abuse,  identity  issues. 

U of  T healthcare  benefits  apply.  250  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W„  41 6-929-2968  or  scott.bishop 
@bellnet.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  adults,  children 
and  couples  with  registered  psycholo- 
gist. Psychological  consultation  and 
assessment  for  personal,  relationship, 
learning,  postnatal  and  parenting  con- 
cerns. U of  T healthcare  benefits  apply.  Dr. 
Vivienne  Pasieka,  200  St.  Clair  @ Avenue 
Rd.,  41 6-229-2437  or  v.pasieka@utoronto.ca 

E-counselling  and  telephone  coun- 
selling. Communicate  confidentially  via 
secure  e-mail  or  by  telephone  with  Paul 
Parnass,  M.S.W.  R.S.W.  Relationship, 
work  and  personal  stress,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, self-esteem,  grief,  men's  issues.  905- 
771-1118,  parnass@myecounsellor.com; 
www.myecounsellor.com 

Commensal  vegetarian  restaurant. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
Breakfast  cafe  open  from  7 a.m.  655  Bay 
St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute  walk  from 
Dundas  subway,  www.commensal.ca;  416- 
596-9364. 

Linda  Attoe,  M.A.,  offers  psychother- 
apy and  counselling,  professional  support 
for  adults,  children,  couples  and  families. 
Located  nearby  at  204  St.  George  St. 


Telephone:  647-388-9479.  Services  are  cov- 
ered by  most  extended  healthcare  plans. 

Becky  Liddle,  Ph.D.,  C.Psych.  Counselling 
Psychologist.  Pre-tenure  stress,  LGBTQ,  sur- 
vivor issues,  relationships,  couples,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  general  psychotherapy.  647- 
989-1555.  Bloor  & St.  George.  Call  for 
appointment  or  inquiries  about  style,  fees, 
etc.  Evening  hours  available. 

PEARS  Clinic  (psycho  educational  assess- 
ment & remedial  support)  for  children  ages 
6-16  experiencing  leaning  difficulties  and 
requiring  qualified  diagnostic  assessments, 
placement  decisions  and  programming 
recommendations.  Health  plan  coverage. 
Central  location:  Dupont/Spadina.  Call 
41 6-967-7327.  pearsclinc@bellnet.ca, 
www.pearsclinic.com 

Yorkville  Massage  Therapy  — 

Registered  Massage  Therapy  covered  by 
most  extended  health  care  plans.  130 
Cumberland  St.,  3rd  floor.  Appointment 
booking  & gift  certificates  available  online 
at  www.yorkvillemassagetherapy.com  or 
416-927-1234 

Deep  and  thorough  massage  in  attrac- 
tive, professional  environment.  Includes 
Swedish,  Shiatsu,  reflexology,  sound  & 
energy  work.  20  years'  experience.  Intro 
session  $55-75.  Bloor/Spadina.  Call  Hugh, 
416-924-4951,  www.hughsmiley.com 


MISCELLANY 


Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 


groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES.  Professional 
proofreading/copy  editing  and  related 
services.  References  include  Environment 
Canada  and  In  the  Hills  magazine.  Flexible 
timing.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Susan 
Robb  at  416-789-9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

Archival  picture  framing.  Let  a profes- 
sional conservator  reframe  your  cherished 
artwork  and  replace  the  existing  acidic 
framing  materials  that  are  destroying  it. 
Reuse  your  frame  or  purchase  new.  Linda, 
41 6-428-8907  linda.joy@utoronto.ca 

Violin  — always  promised  yourself  you'd 
learn  to  play?  Keep  that  promise.  Lovely 
German  violin,  bow  and  case.  Excellent 
condition,  rich  sound,  expertly  maintained. 
$1,200  includes  Suzuki  books  and  CDs. 
Terms  considered.  416-593-6886. 

Montgomery  Movers  and  Storage. 

Low  storage  fee.  Packing  and  packing  sup- 
plies. Professional  and  reliable.  21  years' 
experience.  24  hours,  7 days.  We  get  the 
job  done  right!  For  estimates  416-925- 
9948  or  416-923-6683. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 
Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3j3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  Relief  With 
Compression  Therapy 


r ,f  . 

m 


\ L- 


EJHelp  relieve  tired  legs 
Ef  Reduce  swelling 
Ef  Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 Improve  blood  flow 
i3  Revitalize  your  legs 


<Eix>fessionaC  TamiCy  Tootcare 

jOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  aud  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 
DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMPORT  ! 
***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfooteare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  H.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
T°fT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Cate  Plans. 


fire  you  a senior  professor  or  doctor? 


John  Ambrose 
President 

B.A.Sc.  (7T0),  M.Sc., 
CFA 

Former  member 
U of  T Governing  Council 


For  one  retired  professor,  we  consolidated  his 
family's  assets,  repaid  all  debt,  and  used  his 
U of  T Pension  to  boost  the  value  of  his  estate. 
Now  we  manage  his  liquid  investment  portfolio, 
conservatively,  while  he  starts  a new,  exciting  career. 

Seminars  with  refreshments  at  the  University  Club, 
380  University  Avenue,  during  April  and  May  for 
qualified  individuals. 

We  are  independent  investment  advisors  to 
senior  educators  and  medical  doctors. 


AmBRose 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

Please  call  us  at  4 1 6-203-8 1 39  • www.ambroseinvestment.com 
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The  Felicitous  Infection 
and  the  Comforting  Cure. 

Tuesday,  April  10 

Prof.  Em.  G.E.  Bentley,  Jr.,  English; 
annual  E David  Hoeniger  lecture. 
Alumni  Hall.  Old  Victoria  College 
Building,  Victoria  University.  7 p.m. 
Friends  of  Victoria  University  Library 

A Tale  of  Town 
Modernizations; 

Hong  Kong  in  2007. 

Thursday,  April  12 
Prof.  Joseph  Wong,  political  science; 
Hong  Kong  in  2007  series.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  Asian  Institute 

Kings  or  Ascetics? 
Evidence  of  Patronage  in 
Ellora’sjain  Caves. 

Friday,  April  13 

Prof.  Lisa  Owen,  University  of  North 
Texas;  Shri  Roop  Lai  Jain  lecture. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  South  Asian 
Studies  and  Asian  Institute 

East  Timor  Five  Years 
After  Independence. 

Tuesday,  April  1 7 

Constancio  Pinto,  embassy  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Timor-Leste, 
Washington,  D.C.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Asian  Institute  and  Southeast  Asia  Group 

Are  Stem  Cells 
the  Basis  of  Immortality? 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Prof.  Derek  van  der  Kooy,  medical 
genetics  and  microbiology.  001 
Emmanuel  College,  75  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  10  a.m.  Tickets  $8,  members 
free.  Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 


For  an  Italic  Culture. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Antonio  D’Alfonso,  author.  Madden 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College,  100  St. 
Joseph  St.  7:30  p.m.  Frank  lacobucci 
Centre  for  Italian  Canadian  Studies 

The  Swift,  Painful  Death 
of  Genocide. 

Thursday,  April  19 
Gerald  Caplan,  Canadian  public  policy 
analyst.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

An  Anthro-political 
Perspective  on  Linguistic 
(In)security  and  Latin@  Unity 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Thursday,  April  19 

Prof.  Ana  Celia  Zentella,  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego;  Year  of 
Languages  series.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  Arts  & Science 

The  Gaze,  the  Stare,  the  Look 
and  the  View:  Street  Optics  in 
Hard  Cities. 

Friday,  April  20 

Prof.  Arjun  Appadurai,  New  School, 
N.Y.;  in  conjunction  with  Street  Life. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  5 p.m.  Chancellor 
Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 

In  Search  of  Churchill: 

The  Bibliographer 
and  a Colossal  Canon. 

Tuesday,  April  24 

Ronald  Cohen,  Canadian  Broadcast 
Standards  Council;  Frederic  Alden 
Warren  lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
John  W Graham  Library,  Trinity  College 

Paper  Tiger,  Rising  Dragon: 
China  as  No.  1? 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Prof.  Richard  Guisso,  East  Asian  studies. 
001  Emmanuel  College.  75  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.  10  a.m.  Tickets  $8,  mem- 
bers free.  Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 


SEMINARS 


At  the  Razor’s  Edge:  An 
Intracellular  Serpin  Regulates 
Necrotic  Cell  Death. 


Wednesday,  April  1 1 
Prof.  Gary  Silverman,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Diversification  of  C4 
Photosynthesis  in  the 
Eudicots:  Anatomical, 
Biochemical  and  Physiological 
Perspectives. 

Thursday,  April  12 
Riyadh  Muhaidat,  PhD  thesis  evaluation. 
3087  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  Noon.  Plant 
& Microbial  Biology  Program 

Imaging  the  Function  of 
Astrocytes  and  Microglia 
in  the  Brain. 

Friday,  April  13 

Prof.  Brian  MacVicar,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  Noon.  Cell  &>  Systems  Biology 

Spacetime  and  the 
Experience  of  Empire. 

Friday,  April  13 

Prof.  Danilyn  Rutherford,  University  of 
Chicago.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Asian 
Institute 

Dancing  in  the  Renaissance. 

Friday,  April  13 

Emily  Winerock,  PhD  student,  history 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Light  at  Night:  An 
Environmental  Carcinogen? 

Wednesday,  April  18 
Prof.  Eva  Schernhammer,  Harvard 
Medical  School.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Protecting  the  Opposition: 
Transnational  Networks  and 
Democratic  Development 
in  Taiwan,  South  Korea 
and  Singapore. 
Thursday,  April  19 

Su-Mei  Ooi,  PhD  student,  Asian 
Institute.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Asian  Institute 

Model-Based  Analysis  of 
Metabolic  Redundancy  and 


Interactions  in  Bacteria. 

Friday,  April  20 

Prof.  Krishna  Mahadevan,  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry. 
B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  Noon.  Cell 
& Systems  Biology 

Total  Dependence  on  the 
Grace  of  God  in  Descartes’ 
Theory  of  Error. 

Friday,  April  20 

James  Thomas,  fellow,  Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

New  Insights  Into  the  Biology 
of  Focal  Adhesion  Kinase 
Using  RNAi  and  Small 
Molecule  Inhibitors. 

Monday,  April  23 

Prof.  Robert  Tilghman,  University  of 
Virginia.  237  FitzGerald  Building.  11:30 
a.m.  CIHR  Group  in  Matrix  Dynamics 

Sculpting  the  Synapse: 
Orthograde  and  Anterograde 
Mechanisms. 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Prof.  Ali  Haghighi,  McGill  University. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 


Business  Board. 

Wednesday,  April  1 1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Alternative  Approaches  to 
Development  in  Asia. 

Thursday,  April  12  and 
Friday,  April  13 

As  Asian  economies  have  emerged  from 
the  “Global  South"  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  African  and  Latin  American 
experiences,  so  has  their  presence  as 


development  planners  and  donors  on 
the  international  stage.  This  graduate 
student  conference  will  explore  Asian 
approaches  to  addressing  human  heeds 
in  the  context  of  international  political 
and  economic  linkages.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  Asian  foreign 
policies,  the  role  of  civil  society  in  rela- 
tion to  development  and  the  impact  of 
grassroots  healthcare  initiatives  on 
development.  The  final  aim  is  to  identify 
and  assess  the  impact,  significance  and 
lessons  learned  from  differing  develop- 
ment strategies  in  Asia.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility. 
Registration  fee:  $15,  students  with  ID 
$10. 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Monday,  April  1 6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Innovative  Teaching  and 
Technology  at  U of  T. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

Annual  conference  focusing  on  innova- 
tive teaching  and  technology  at  U of  T. 
See  the  showcase  of  faculty  e-learning 
projects;  hear  about  U of  T’s  new  stan- 
dard, tri-campus  Teaching  Station; 
attend  seminars  on  pod  casting  and 
interactive  teaching  and  research  tools; 
gain  hands-on  experience  with 
Blackboard,  U of  T’s  institutionally  sup- 
ported learning  management  system. 
Fourth  floor,  Robarts  Library.  9:45  a.m. 
to  3:45  p.m.  Go  to  RCAT’s  website  to 
register  online  (content.library.utoronto. 
ca/rcat/whatson/itt2007).  Office  of 
Teaching  Advancement  and  Resource 
Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

Street  Life. 

Wednesday,  April  18  to 
Sunday,  April  22 

Street  Life  provides  a new  lens  through 
which  we  can  examine,  reflect  upon 
and  understand  global  city  life.  The 
conference  will  draw  together  an  array 
of  scholars  whose  research  goes  beyond 
urban  studies  to  treat  the  street  as  an 
object  of  research  and  analysis.  Event 
details:  416-946-8464  or  cdts@utoronto. 
ca.  Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the 
Arts  and  Diaspora  & Transnational 
Studies 


s r \i  \i  i- ■ r courses  i \ 

Intellectual  Property 

for  professionals  in  the  business,  legal  and  public  sectors 
Understanding  Patents  - An  Introductory  Course 

The  Beginning:  Obtaining  a Patent  (July  30-31,2007) 

Exploiting  IP  Rights:  A Worldwide  Strategy  for  Attacking  and  Defending  a Patent  (August  1-3,2007) 

Understanding  Trade-marks  - An  Introductory  Course 

Basics  of  Canadian  Trade-mark  Procurement  (August  6-7, 2007) 

Fundamentals  of  Canadian  Trade-mark  Management  and  Contentious  Proceedings  (August  8-1 0, 2007) 

YEAR  OF  LANGUAGES  200  6 - 2007 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Speaker  Series 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Ana  Celia  Zentella 

Department  of  Ethnic  Studies,  UC  San  Diego 

An  Anthro-political 
Perspective  on  Linguistic 
(In)security  and  Latin@  Unity 
in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Trade-marks  Practitioner  - Ai  Advanced  Course 

Licensing  and  Current  Topics  in  Trade-mark  Law  (August  13-14,2007) 
Trade-mark  Opposition  and  Litigation  (August  15-17, 2007) 

Thursday,  April  1 9, 2007  • 4:30  p.m. 
Room  1 40,  University  College 
1 5 King’s  College  Circle 

The  Business  of  Copyright  (August  13-1 5, 2007) 

Free  Admission  * General  Seating 

Register  now  to  reserve  your  space!  WWW,€€e»ni€€fiil.€a/Ip  J 514-398-5454 

Visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca/languages  or  call 
4 1 6-946-7950  for  more  information. 

(M' 

1 1 Courses  are  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Intellectual  Property  |B|  f 

fe  i.  ’ XV-  VwJ  XXX.  Institute  of  Canada  and  are  held  at  lUcGill  University,  Montreal,  QC.  !t*V» 
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EVENTS 


15 


MUSIC 


Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  April  12 
Student  brass  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Opera. 

Saturday,  April  21  and 
Sunday,  April  22 

Operetta  and  musical  theatre.  Walter 
Hall.  Saturday,  7:30  p.m.;  Sunday, 
2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $8. 

World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  April  24 

Felix  Galimir  Chamber  Music  Award 
concert.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets, 
pay  what  you  can. 


FILMS 


Urban  Issues  Film  Series. 

Saturday,  April  14 

Walking  and  Street  Musique,  Ryan  Larkin; 
Painted  Nation,  Cyrus  Sundar  Singh;  When 
the  Levees  Broke:  A Requiem  in  Four  Acts, 
Spike  Lee;  in  conjunction  with  Street  Life.' 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 to  10  p.m. 

Sunday,  April  15 

23  Skidoo,  Julian  Biggs;  When  Hockey 
Came  to  Belfast,  Linda  Conway;  Through 
a Blue  Lens,  Veronica  Alice  Mannix; 
Downtown  81,  Edo  Bertoglio;  in  con- 
junction with  Street  Life.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 to  10  p.m.  Chancellor 
Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Bookstore 
Reading  Series. 

Tuesday,  April  1 7 

Marina  Nemat  discusses  her  memoir 
Prisoner  of  Tehran.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Projections. 

To  June  1 7 

Projections  is  a major  survey  of  projec- 
tion-based works  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary art  in  Canada  from  the  mid- 
1960s  to  the  present.  All  four  U of  T gal- 
leries are  involved;  curated  by  Barbara 
Fischer.  Here  the  exhibition  focuses  on 
the  theatre  of  projection.  Both  galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Projections. 

To  June  1 7 

Projections  is  a major  survey  of  projec- 
tion-based works'  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary art  in  Canada  from  the  mid- 
1960s  to  the  present.  All  four  U of  T gal- 
leries are  involved;  curated  by  Barbara 
Fischer.  Here  the  screen  and  light  are 
the  themes.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University- 
College.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m.  Tickets  $5,  seniors  $3;  free  to 
U of  T faculty,  staff  and  students. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 
Projections. 

To  June  17 

Projections  is  a major  survey  of  projec- 
tion-based works  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary art  in  Canada  from  the  mid- 
1960s  to  the  present.  All  four  U of  T gal- 
leries are  involved;  curated  by  Barbara 
Fischer.  Here  the  theme  is  projected 
travel,  shared  with  the  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  at  Scarborough.  Gallery  hours: 


Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T SCARBOROUGH 
Projections. 

To  June  1 7 

Projections  is  a major  survey  of  projection- 
based  works  in  the  history  of  contem- 
porary art  in  Canada  from  the  mid- 
1960s  to  the  present.  All  four  U of  T gal- 
leries are  involved;  curated  by  Barbara 
Fischer.  Here  the  theme  is  projected 
travel,  shared  with  the  Blackwood 
Gallery  at  Mississauga.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MANAGEMENT 
LENS  2007 

To  April  18 

Photographs  taken  by  the  10  winners  of 
the  annual  Rotman  competition;  the 
competition  features  photographs  taken 
by  students  enrolled  in  the  two-  and 
three-year  MBA  programs.  First  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Hopeful  Travellers:  Italian 
Explorers,  Missionaries, 
Merchants  and  Adventurers 
From  the  Middle  Ages  to 
Modern  Times. 

To  April  27 

Books  and  maps  related  to  Italian 
explorers  and  exploration;  curated  by 
Robin  Healey.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

MAP  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 
Street  Life 

April  18  to  April  22 

Student  photography;  in  conjunction 
with  Street  Life.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Director,  199/299/399 
Programs 

A search  committee  has  been  established  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to  recom- 
mend a director  of  the  199/299/399 
programs.  Members  are:  Professors 
David  Klausner,  vice-dean  (interdisci-  - 
plinary  affairs)  (chair);  David  Begun, 
anthropology;  Andy  Dicks,  chemistry; 
Eugene  Fiume,  computer  science, 
Pamela  Klassen,  study  of  religion;  and 
Wayne  Sumner,  philosophy;  and  Anne 
Urbancic,  Italian  studies;  Edith  Tveit, 
director’s  assistant,  first-year  seminars- 
research  opportunities;  Joe  Howell, 
Sarah  Watson  and  Joanna  Wolfe, 
undergraduate  students;  and  Ida 
Ferrinho,  assistant  to  the  vice-dean 
(interdisciplinary  affairs)  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
isifrom  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should  be 
sent  to  Professor  David  Klausner,  vice- 
dean (interdisciplinary  affairs),  Room  ,. 
2005,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Mathematics 

A search  committee  has  been  established  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to  recom- 
mend a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics.  Members  are:  Professors 
Pekka  Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Meric  Gertler,  vice-dean 
(graduate  education  and  research); 


COMMITTEES 


Mingyao  Liu,  associate  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  George  Elliott,  Mary 
Pugh  and  Alex  Nabutovsky,  mathemat- 
ics; Wayne  Enright,  computer  science; 
Konstantin  Khanin,  mathematical  and 
computational  science,  UTM;  and  Lisa 
Jeffrey,  mathematics,  UTSC;  and  Maria 
Wesslen,  graduate  student,  and 
Brandon  Lee,  undergraduate  student, 
mathematics;  Beverley  Leslie,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  mathematics;  and  Vera 
Melnyk,  office,  of  the  dean  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university 
community.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Director,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies 
A search  committee  has  been  established  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to  recom- 
mend a director  of  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies.  Members  are: 
Professors  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Anne 
Lancashire,  vice-dean  (academic); 
Elizabeth  Cowper,  vice-dean  (pro- 
grams), School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Ruth  Harvey  and  Lawrin  Armstrong, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies;  Deborah 
Black,  philosophy;  Brad  Inwood,  clas- 
sics; Alexander  Murray,  history  and 
classics,  UTM;  and  William  Bowen, 
humanities,  UTSC;  and  Jennifer 
Konieczany,  graduate  student,  Centre 


for  Medieval  Studies;  Rosemary  Beattie, 
administrative  staff,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies;  and  Vera  Melnyk,  office  of  the 
dean  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university 
community.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Equity 
Studies  in  Education, 
OISE/UT 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  for  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Equity 
Studies  in  Education,  OlSE/UT  effective 
July  1 Members  are:  Professors  Jane 
Gaskell,  dean,  OISE/UT  (chair);  Tara 
Goldstein,  curriculum,  teaching  and 
learning;  Peter  Sawchuk,  Roger  Simon 
and  Njoki  Wane,  sociology  and  equity 
studies  in  education;  Berry  Smith,  vice- 
dean (students).  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  Paul  Tsang,  administrative 
staff,  sociology  and  equity  studies  in 
education;  and  Francisco  Villegas,  grad- 
uate student,  sociology  and  equity 
studies  in  education. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sent 
to  Mary  Stager,  assistant  to  the  dean,  at 
mstager@oise.utoronto.ca. 


MISCELLANY 

Mapambazuko! 

Tuesday,  April  10 

Mapambazuko  — “to  be  enlightened"  in 
Swahili  — is  a celebration  of  African 
diversity  through  music,  culture,  lan- 
guage and  history.  Exhibitors  and  ven- 
dor booth  displays,  Wilson  Hall,  New 
College.  4 to  7 p.m.  Main  performance 
— African  singers,  dancers  and  drum- 
mers — 7:30  to  10  p.m.  William  Doo 
Auditorium,  New  College  Residence. 
Swahili  Students 

Theatrical  Approaches  to 
Group  Animation  and 
Analysis. 

Monday,  April  16 
Workshop  (with  Margo  Charlton)  will 
explore  how  to  use  a variety  of  theatre 
games  as  part  of  group  process.  The 
activities,  based  on  popular  theatre  and 
popular  education  principles,  can  be 
used  with  any  group  to  help  build 
group  dynamics  and  analyse  issues. 


2-227  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 6 
to  10  p.m.  Fee  $35.  Registration: 
ppatterson  @oise.utoronto.ca.  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 

Bone  & Mineral  Group 
Research  Day. 

Friday,  April  20 

Poster  set-up;  Professor  Clinton.  Rubin, 
State  University  of  New  York,  on 
Mechanical  Adaptation  in  Bone: 
Translating  It  to  the  Clinic;  Dr.  Mark 
Clemons,  Princess  Margaret  Hospital, 
on  Breast  Cancer,  Bone  and  the 
Oncologist:  Translating  Clinical 

Findings  Back  at  the  Lab;  lunch;  poster 
prize.  18th  floor  auditorium,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  10  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Information:  416-586-4800,  ext.  8227. 

Tit-Bits:  Knitting  & Breasts. 

Monday,  April  23 

Workshop  with  Beryl  Tsang.  In  this 
workshop  participants  will  learn  to  knit 
and  construct  a “Tit-Bit”  out  of  a luxury 
fibre.  Women  who  have  lost  a breast  to 
cancer  can  use  the  Tit-Bit  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  silicone  prosthetics  while  others 
can  knit  one  that  can  be  used  for  social 
or  political  action.  2-227  OISE/UT,  252 
Bloor  St.  W 6 to  10  p.m.  Fee  $35. 
Registration:  ppatterson@oise.utoronto.ca. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 


Architectural  Gem  in  the  University  of  Toronto* 

Stay  at  Massey  College  this  summer  from  May  to  mid- 
August.  Designed  by  celebrated  Canadian  architect  Ron 
Thom,  with  rooms  arranged  around  a park-like  quadrangle 
providing  a serene,  secluded  atmosphere  amid  the  bustle 
of  downtown  Toronto.  Single  and  twin-bedded  rooms 
with  washrooms  shared  between  2-3  rooms  a few  steps 
from  each  room.  Rates  range  from  $55  to  $95.  Some 
suites  with  private  washrooms  are  available  ($75  - $1 1 5). 
Breakfast  included  to  July  31.  Linen,  towels  and  house- 
keeping services  are  provided.  Take  advantage  of  the 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  our  air-conditioned  Common 
Room  where  daily  newspapers  are  available  or  eat  health- 
ily in  Ondaatje  Hall  (also  air-conditioned). 
For  reservations,  call  416  946  7843  or  e-mail: 
massey.summer@gmail.com 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 

of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  a U.S.  citizen?  Have  you  neglected 
to  file  more  than  one  year's  prior  U.S.  tax  returns? 

I will  file  and  get  you  up  to  date  without  incurring 
any  U.S.  interest  or  penalties,  if  you  qualify. 

I have  been  helping  professors,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  in  minimizing  their  taxes,  maximizing  their 
deductions  and  solving  their  income  tax  problems 
for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS 
Chartered  Accountant 

Tel:  416-485-6069 
Fax:  416-480-9861 
E-mail:  ssross@on.aibn.com 
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Sex,  Gossip  and  Utopia 

Debunking  the  bad  rap  given  to  water-cooler  conversation 

By  Ronald  DeSousa 


IF  BEING  HUMAN  IS  ALL  ABOUT 
talking,  it’s  the  tittle-tattle  of 
life  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,  not  the  pearls  of  wis- 
dom that  drop  from  the  lips  of  the 
Aristotles  and  the  Einsteins. 

— Robin  Dunbar,  Grooming, 

Gossip  and  the  Evolution  oj 
Language , 1996 
At  the  University  of  Toronto, 

not  all  academic  talk  is  strictly  scholarly.  Should  we  feel  sheepish  about  gossip?  No  doubt 
it  shouldn’t  take  up  too  much  of  company  time  but  there  is  certainly  more  to  gossip  than 
meets  the  ear. 

Among  the  primates,  we  humans  stand  out  for  the  exceptional  size  of  two  organs:  our 
penises  and  our  neocortices.  It  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  the  latter  had  to  develop  pow- 
erful new  resources  just  to  keep  up  with  the  trouble  the  former  got  us  into.  And,  certainly, 
of  all  the  sort  of  talk  we  label  as  “gossip,”  a good  deal  of  it  is  sure  to  be  about  sex  — of 
which,  as  of  gossip  itself,  we  love  to  disapprove  almost  as  much  as  we  love  doing  it.  These 
are  among  life’s  mysteries. 

Primatologist  Robin  Dunbar  found  among  our  ancestors  a striking  correlation  between 
group  size  and  the  relative  size  of  the  neocortex.  He  also  eavesdropped  on  hundreds  of  con- 
versations and  found  that  over  three-quarters  of  them  are  about  the  minutiae  of  social  life. 
Gossip,  he  surmised,  took  over  the  affiliative  function  of  grooming  as  our  ancestors  came 
to  live  in  larger  groups,  forging  language  itself  and  driving  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
hominid  brain.  Our  very  humanity,  it  seems,  came  to  us  on  the  wings  of  gossip. 

And  yet  gossip  tends  to  get  a bad  rap.  Why  should  this  be?  Without  risking  a definition, 
it  can  be  said  at  least  that  gossip  commonly  involves  the  unauthorized  dissemination  of  per- 
sonal information,  usually  about  absent  mutual  acquaintances.  Much  as  we  like  to  talk 
about  others,  we  often  resent  our  private  affairs  being  talked  about.  What’s  private?  Well, 
just  those  things  you  don’t  want  people  to  know.  It’s  not  necessarily  because  they’re  bad. 
They’re  just,  well,  private. 

The  circularity  of  this  reasoning  suggests  that  our  concern  for  privacy  is  a bit  childish. 
My  life  feels  more  important  if  I have  secrets.  The  difficulty  of  rationalizing  such  feelings 
suggests  that  they  are  rather  deep  and  primitive  and  that  an  appropriate  explanation  for 
them  belongs  to  the  province  of  depth  psychology. 

A private  sphere,  by  definition,  is  one  that  will  be  difficult  to  explore  by  scientific  means. 
And  since  that  part  of  life  may  well  be  what  most  determines  its  quality,  accurate  knowl- 
edge about  it  is  particularly  important.  Sex,  of  course,  is  a case  in  point.  As  Alfred  Kinsey 
found,  knowing  more  about  what  other  people  are  doing  could  make  us  a lot  less  miser- 
able (“So  I’m  no  pervert  after  all!”),  yet  most  of  us  want  to  hide  our  sex  lives  as  fiercely  as 
a few  insist  on  displaying  theirs.  It’s  another  of  life’s  mysteries. 

But  leaving  explanations  aside,  is  privacy  a good  thing? 

The  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  thought  the  test  of  morality  for  any  form  of  conduct  is 
whether  it  could  be  universalized.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  what  everyone  would  do  in 
Utopia.  What,  then,  if  there  were  no  private  sphere?  What  if  everyone  made  all  information 
available  about  everyonel  Then  at  least  we  could  greatly  economize  on  the  costs  of  keeping 
things  secret.  Spying,  terrorist  plots,  the  arms  race  — all  would  vanish  as  redundant.  If,  as 
Franqois,  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld  remarked,  “hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,”  we  might  just  as  reasonably  say  that  discretion  is  the  tribute  virtue  pays  to  vice.  If 
your  friends  had  no  shady  secrets,  your  discretion  would  be  pointless.  Just  as  the  Good 
Samaritan  would  never  have  had  his  chance  at  memorable  virtue  without  the  thieves,  so 
there  would  be  no  need  for  discretion  in  Utopia.  So  the  most  indiscreet  of  gossipers  should 
perhaps  be  viewed  as  a sort  of  saint,  a heroic  whistle-blower.  Heroes  and  saints  typically  do 


a good  deal  of  collateral  damage, 
but  they  are  viewed  as  paragons 
when  safely  dead. 

In  practice,  however,  gossip  is 
probably  just  not  quite  subversive 
enough.  It  is  often  informed  by 
conservative  moralism.  Rather 
than  Utopia,  a world  of  unre- 
strained gossip  might  look  more 
like  People  magazine.  And  while 
gossip  magazines  and  TV  talk  shows  may  seem  to  convey  information,  they  actually 
subvert  the  function  of  gossip  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  subjects  of  their  “gossip”  are  generally  celebrities  famous  exclusively  for  their 
fame.  Their  invariably  banal  stories  have,  therefore,  no  lessons  to  teach.  It  is,  of  course, 
comforting  to  their  audience  to  find  that  celebrities  are  no  better  than  themselves.  But  it  is 
unlikely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  popular  wisdom. 

To  understand  the  second  way  the  gossip  industry  subverts  the  function  of  gossip, 
consider  how  gossip  is  like  religion.  On  the  surface,  religions  proclaim  themselves 
committed  to  specific  beliefs  — and  tend  to  be  notoriously  uncivil  to  those  that  profess 
different  ones.  Enemies  of  religion  stress  the  harmful  effects  of  clashing  convictions;  but 
its  wiser  friends  see  religion  as  social  glue,  promoting  altruism  and  mutuality.  Similarly, 
enemies  of  gossip  equate  it  with  malicious  motives  and  slander;  but  if  Dunbar’s  hypoth- 
esis is  right,  the  informational  side  of  gossip  is  just  a means.  The  real  point  is  affiliation. 
People  think  religion  is  about  beliefs  and  gossip  about  information,  but  both  are  really 
about  personally  stroking  one  another  with  words.  So  personal  involvement  was  essen- 
tial to  the  function  of  gossip  when  that  activity  was  coaxing  brain  growth  in  our  hominid 
ancestors.  And  that  is  just  what  is  missing  when  conversation  is  left  to  talentless  celebri- 
ties whose  pathetic  efforts  in  that  direction  are  mutely  watched  on  television.  So,  at  least, 
goes  a familiar  jeremiad.  Contrasting  some  of  the  witty  put-downs  crafted  by  politicians 
of  old  to  the  linguistic  cluelessness  of  the  current  American  vice-president’s  resort  to  sim- 
ple obscenity,  New  York  Times  columnist  Russell  Baker  recently  complained  that  language 
and  conversation  have  been  driven  out  of  our  lives  by  our  ubiquitous  entertainment 
machines. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  should  have  a little  more  confidence  in  our  fellow  human  beings’ 
capacity  to  find  more  challenging  ways  of  enhancing  the  fulfilment  of  our  atavistic  needs 
by  means  of  the  latest  technology.  Not  long  ago,  one  regularly  would  hear  people  deplor- 
ing the  passivity  of  television.  Our  youth  were  turning  into  zombies.  But  just  a few  decades 
past  that  low  point,  we  have  so  many  channels  that  merely  flipping  them  has  become  a 
demanding  skill,  like  that  required  of  multiple-turntable  DJs.  And  we  are  now  told  that 
video  games,  that  other  scourge  of  youth,  may  be  responsible  for  the  now  well-established 
fact  that  IQ  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  developed  countries  by  10  to  20  points  in  a 
generation.  This  is  known  as  the  Flynn  effect  and  it  means  that  our  impression  that  your 
grandchildren  are  smarter  than  you  are  is  not  an  illusion. 

Dunbar’s  hominid  gossipers  lived  in  communities  numbering  100  or  200  members. 
Online  gossip  blogs  and  “friends”  groups  can  link  thousands  of  chattering,  commenting, 
kibitzing  participants.  Sex  is  still  king,  no  doubt,  and  the  importance  of  penis  size  is  attested 
every  day  by  the  offers  flooding  your  e-mail  inbox.  But  perhaps  the  Internet’s  combination 
of  information  dissemination  and  feel-good  community  practice,  far  from  turning  us  all  into 
zombies,  will  sustain  the  next  spurt  in  brain  growth. 

Or  so,  at  least,  one  can  hope. 
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